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This is the first rhyme of a story for little 
Soviet children called 


THE TELEPHONE 


by Corneus Chukovsky 
(translated by Padraic Breslin) 


Too bad we cannot reproduce here the 
color illustration that goes with the 
rhyme. If we could, you would see little 
Sam, the baby elephant, standing be- 
side his mother elephant while she is 
telephoning for his “meager” meal. 


This paper bound little book with its 
clever illustrations was tremendously 
popular with Soviet children. 


S. Marshak and Agnes Barto are out- 
standing Soviet writers of children’s 
books. Our present offer includes two 
by each of these writers: 


BABIES OF THE Z00 
by S. Marshak 


The title suggests the theme. Children 
delight in it. The animal illustrations by 
E. Charnushin are simply marvelous. 


255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


books and the Pageant of Youth album 
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FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which please send me the Soviet Children’s 


FIRE 
by S. Marshak 


All about little Lena who disobeyed her 
mother and caused a fire, and about 
fire engines and firemen and the fire- 
chief who saves a kitten. Illustrations 
are by V. Konashevitch. 


TOY-TIME 
by Agnes Barto 
With characteristic drawings by K. 


Kouznetzov. This booklet also has the 
music for a number of the rhymes. 


BY YOUR SIDE 
by Agnes Barto 
Drawings by M. Rodionov, is somewhat 
on the serious side. Its theme is the 
struggle of the Spanish Loyalists against 
the fascists. A Spanish boy and girl are 


on a steamer bound for a stay in the 
Soviet Union. 


described above. 


SOVIET CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN ENGLISH 


Ting-a-ling-a-ling . . . 

A telephone ring! 

“Hallo! Hallo!” 

“Who are you?” 
“Jumbo Joe, 

| live at the zoo!” 
“What can | do?” 
“Send me some jam 

For my little Sam.” 

“Do you want a lot?” 
“A five-ton pot, 

And send me some cake— 
The poor little boy 

Has swallowed a toy 
And his tummy will ache 
If he gets no cake.” 


“How many tons of cake will you take?” 


“Only a score. 
He won't be able to eat any more— 
My little Sam is only four!” 


In addition, we offer 


A PAGEANT OF YOUTH 


An album showing photographs of the 
beautiful sights that may be seen on 
Physical Culture Day celebrated each 
year in July throughout the Soviet 
Union. 


Soviet children’s books are internation- 
ally famous. Of those which have been 
translated in this country, all have ap- 
peared in annual lists among the ten 
best children’s books of the year. The 
illustrators are represented in the recent 
highly acclaimed Soviet Graphic Arts 
Exhibit. 





Special 
Bargain 
Offers 


All Six Books. 
the Complete Set. 
Postpaid for only 


1.00 


But there are only a limited number of 
sets available. To avoid disappointment 
send in your order now. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG can always be 
counted on to be on the spot to report 
the great events of our time. She was 
the only American correspondent to wit- 
ness the coming of the Red Army into 
Lithuania. She promises an article from 
Moscow for an early issue. The author 
of many books on the Soviet Union and 
other subjects, she has won special ac- 
claim from all the critics by her just 
published “Our Native Land.” 


JOHN GARNETT is the pseudonym of an 
American expert on Soviet foreign relations 
whose illuminating articles have previously 
been published in Soviet Russia Today. 


MARY VAN KLEECK, one of America’s 
leading social workers, is the Associate 
Director of the International Industrial 
Relations Institute and Director of Indus- 
trial Studies of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. A student of Soviet affairs, she has 
specialized on questions of social and 
economic planning. 


WANDA VASSILEVSKA is a gifted young 
Polish writer who has written extensively 
for Soviet periodicals since Eastern Po- 
land, where she lived, has become a part 
of the Soviet Union. A new book by her 

— announced for publication in the 


R. J. WERDNA is an American worker 
who has recently returned from the Soviet 
Union where he worked in various ca- 
pacities for a number of years. He has 
lived in the larger cities, travelled ex- 
en and knows the Russian language 
well. 


DR. H. A. NITzBy has spent altogether 
about eight years in the Soviet Union, 
first as a student, later giving instruction 
and finally entering upon the practice of 
dentistry. This is the second of a series 
of articles. 


DR. CLINTON J. TAFT is the director of 
the Southern. California branch of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


PROF. P. ANOKHIN is the Director of the 
All-Union Institute of Medicine in Mos- 
cow. The coalescent twins of whom he 
writes were under his charge throughout 
their life-time. A previous article by Dr. 
Anokhin dealing with observations of the 
twins while they were alive, appeared in 
our September, 1939, issue. 


CORLISS LAMONT, author and lecturer, is 
a frequent contributor to Sovrer Russia 
Topay and other periodicals. He is sched- 
uled to give a course of fifteen lectures on 
“The Philosophy of Humanism” at the 
New School for Social Research, beginning 
October 2nd. 
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You will 
not let 


it happen 


In the dangerous international 
situation you need facts, espe- 
cially facts about the Soviet 
Union. 


You rely on Sovier Russia 
Topay to supply you with these 
facts. Now, more than ever be- 
fore—your letters tell us so— 
you need Soviet Russia Topay. 


But, in this crisis, your maga- 
zine, the only American maga- 
zine publishing full and accurate 
information about the Soviet 
Union, is itself in a crisis. 


Decreasing advertising  in- 
come, mounting publication 
costs have put us in a grave po- 
sition. Unless we receive imme- 
diate. financial aid from our 
readers we may not be able to 
continue. 

But you will not let it happen. 

You have responded to neces- 
sary appeals before. With your 
help we have overcome other 
crises. With your help we will 
come through this one. 


But we need the help imme- 
diately. 


Your contribution, large and 
small—send it today! 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $............as my contribution. 
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While the War Spreads 


f OLOTOYV, Soviet Premier and Foreign Commissar, 
in his last speech, correctly predicted a. further ex- 
tension and intensification of the war, which spreads its 
horror and desolation over widening areas. More and 
more human lives, more and more of the precious work 
of human hands, are being blasted from the earth. But 
all our sympathy for the victims of the horror must not 
blind us to the imperialist character of the war, nor pre- 
vent us from placing the blame where it belongs. Fascist 
aggression would not have been possible had not the other 
imperialist countries fed and encouraged it. In coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union, England and France could 
have prevented the war which they wantonly permitted to 
break out rather than take the one action that could have 
averted it. Molotov put it mildly when he said that the 
role and weight of the Soviet Union in European affairs 
had been treated too lightly. 

Now that the British rulers are experiencing such ter- 
rible retribution for their own part in building up fascism 
in order to destroy the land of Socialism, can we hope that 
they have learned from their disastrous mistakes of the 
past? (Can we assume that today the British rulers really 
want better relations with the USSR, that they are really 
prepared to develop trade, that the presence of Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps in Moscow really means something? Or is 
this again only a gesture to satisfy the masses of the people 
who today more than ever want real friendship with the 
USSR? The United Press reported from London on Sep- 
tember 12 that negotiations were under way regarding a 
settlement of ‘“‘Anglo-Soviet differences arising from Rus- 
sia’s absorption of the Baltic States.” Bombs were falling 
on London because of British dilly-dallying in the past, 
bloodily underscoring their past mistakes. But instead, for 
example, of acknowledging that events in the Baltic. re- 
flected the will of the Baltic people to join the Soviet 
Union, instead of concrete offers for building normal rela- 
tions adjusted to the new situation, what do we find? 
Again, tactics of delay, pointless and- hampering formali- 
ties, gestures rather than concrete acts. And this in time of 
desperate crisis. 


The. USSR and the United States 


HE American people, like the British people, want the 
friendship of the Soviet Union. The increasing 
amount of discussion in the press regarding possibilities of 
improving relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is an indication of what the American people 
want. The American people need friends today, not to 
push us into war, but to help us stay out of war. 
For varying reasons, many influential groups are advo- 
cating better relations with the USSR. An example is the 
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American Committee for Non-Participation in Japanese 
Aggression (until recently headed by Henry L. Stimson, 
now Secretary of War), whose honorary chairmen include 
such names as Admiral H. E. Yarnell, former Commander 
of the Asiatic Fleet, A. Lawrence Lowell, former Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, Henry T. Harriman, former 
President of the United States Chamber of Commerce, Wil- 
liam Allen White and others. ‘This Committee is circu- 
lating a memorandum with a program for strengthening 
America’s strategic defenses in the Pacific in the face of a 
critical world situation. ‘The program includes as its 
prime requisite the establishment of better relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, and an under- 
standing looking to parallel policies protecting their mu- 
tual interests in the Far East, which would block Japanese 
aggression and aid the people’s democratic liberation move- 
ment in China. The section on “Better Relations with 
Russia” begins: 

“Whatever differences may exist between the United 
States and Russia with regard to the European situation, or 
to political beliefs and policies in general, it is submitted 
that the interests of the two nations are, with respect to the 
Far East, essentially parallel. With vital defense of the 
nation involved, it is further submitted that such disagree- 
ments as exist should not obstruct, in other spheres, such 
degree of understanding as is possible. An exchange of 
views leading to an increase of mutual understanding with 
respect to the Far East may actually be a step toward a 
resolution of differences with respect to Europe. The Rus- 
sians are nothing if not realistic in their political dealings, 
and it is the real interest of both nations with which we are 
at the moment concerned.” 

Unfortunately those responsible for our foreign policy, 
still seem to prefer stressing differences rather than find- 
ing a common language in the field of the common inter- 
ests of the two countries. There is as yet no concrete 
evidence of a willingness to recognize Soviet rights and 
interests as a great and friendly power, to abandon the 
policy of economic discrimination, to recognize the new 
status of the Baltic states, 

So far our American moves in the Far East have been 
“too late and too little.” The protest regarding the clos- 
ing of the Burma road came after the event. The latest 
loan to China, far less than the sum asked, comes after 
the Japanese have thrust into Indo-China. The embar- 
going of exports of iron and steel scrap comes after the 
Japanese have piled up reserves of war supplies from the 
United States. The pattern of Munich has been repeated. 
Hoping Japan would go into Siberia, British, French and 
American policies strengthened her for her drive against 
China and against their own interests in the Far East. 
Now at the eleventh hour, when its own interests are 
seriously menaced as a result of its own policies, the Uni- 
ted States stiffens its attitude toward Japan. The part of 
wisdom would have been to make America strong by co- 
operation with the Soviet Union, the one nation which 
has consistently aided China. Only on this basis, coupled 
with effective aid to China and a complete embargo on war 
supplies to Japan, could the Far Eastern situation be sta- 
bilized and America’s interests protected. The announce- 
ment as we go to press of the new alliance between Ger- 
many, Japan and Italy, as a response to America’s move, 
demonstrates that the failure to take concrete steps to 
strengthen American-Soviet relations has only given strength 
and cohesion to the. axis powers against the interests of 
the United States. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ROM Vienna and Prague G. E. R. Gedye wrote 

brilliantly of the last days of national independence 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia. Remembering these des- 
patches, many readers of the New York Times were 
shocked by his display of spleen against the Soviet Union. 
And yet even at his most splenetic, Mr. Gedye remains a 
talented correspondent with a keen eye for the significant 
fact. 

Mr. Gedye was in Moscow for fifteen months. ‘For 
the last seven months” his editor explains, “he wished 
to leave.” (New York Times, September 11, 1940.) 

To have remained so long in an uncongenial environ- 
ment, to have accumulated such a store of spiteful resent- 
ment, and still to be capable of objective report, is indeed 
the mark of an exceptional journalist. Mr. Gedye hated 
those unwilling seven months in Moscow; he came out 
and wrote hateful despatches; and yet in certain passages 
those despatches revealed a sympathetic appreciation of the 
aims and achievements of the socialist state. This is a 
kind of journalistic integrity. But mostly it is a tribute to 
the greatness of Soviet achievement which even its enemies 
must confess and admire. ’ 

The chief burden of Mr. Gedye’s complaint is censor- 
ship. Indeed, except for the matter of some “deformed 
carrots”, this is practically his only complaint. Mr. Gedye 
hates censorship. It makes no difference to him whether it 
is administered under capitalism or under socialism. I dare 
say he hates it no less when it is a blue pencil on a desk in 
the New York Times. Mr. Gedye does not want any 
interference with the free flow of his written expression. 
So for seven unhappy months Mr. Gedye carried on a 
private war against the press department of the Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs in Moscow. He even tried 
to organize a boycott or walk-out of all the correspondents 
in Moscow. ‘This failed. So in the end Mr. Gedye re- 
treated. Voluntarily and alone he stalked out of what he 
considers “one of the most important political centers of 
the world.” This was no service to his employers. A 
newspaper generally prefers its reporters to remain where 
they are assigned, regardless of personal prejudices. 

Mr. Gedye states his case against the Soviet censorship 
with some detail, although not always with complete ac- 
curacy. He says that the censor interfered with his 
despatches. In the New York Times, September 14, he 
gave a list of sixteen messages which he claims were sup- 
pressed by the censor because they revealed “deficiencies in 
the industrial and agricultural machinery of the state.” 
But by Mr. Gedye’s own account all the facts in these 
despatches had been published in the Soviet press. So here, 
obviously, was no attempt to conceal conditions, but 
rather a consideration of Mr. Gedye’s treatment of facts 
which were freely published and openly criticized in the 
Soviet press. No doubt Mr. Gedye felt himself abused. 
We cannot judge the justice of his grievance, since he does 
not show us the messages which were deleted ; he gives only 
a list of the facts which were published in Moscow, An 
attentive reader of this list will see that most of these facts 
were reported abroad by one or another correspondent who 
did not have Mr. Gedye’s exquisite capacity for tangling 
with censors, 
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MR. GEDYE COMES OUT 


By JOHN GARNETT 


Mr. Gedye complains that the censorship meddled with 
his “most private and personal telegrams” and sometimes 
held up so-called “service messages” to his boss editor in 


New York. It is his contention that the Moscow censor 
was a nuisance and a fool to boot; but even Mr. Gedye 
knows that the “service message” and the “private and per- 
sonal telegram” are the first resource of a correspondent 
trying to put something over. 

In an irritation over the censorship which rapidly as- 
sumed the proportions of personal persecution, Mr. Gedye 
began to see nonexistent Soviet plots against an innocent 
non-Soviet world. He accuses the Soviet authorities not 
only of deletion, but of forgery. He asserts that the official 
news bureau in Moscow sends despatches to the American 
news agencies in New York “by arrangement signing the 
telegrams with the name of the foreign correspondent 
concerned,” and that the readers of the Associated Press 
and the United Press are consequently deceived. This is 
simply not true. Anyone who is interested in checking - 
Mr. Gedye’s accuracy at this point may inquire of the 
American agencies. I find that the Associated Press and 
the United Press both have contracts for exchange of news 
with the Soviet agency. The news which they receive 
from this source is attributed to ““TASS” and published 
under that designation. There is no deception. 

Mr. Gedye permits us to examine an instance of the 
Moscow censorship. He turned:in a cable which described 
a conversation between Joseph Stalin and the British Am- 
bassador as “prolonged and cordial.” Mr. Gedye does not 
pretend to have been present at the conversation; yet he 
finds it unreasonable that the Soviet Foreign Office con- 
sidered “prolonged” a sufficient description. In the absence 
of a joint communiqué describing the atmosphere of an 
important interview, it’ was not very high-handed of the 
Soviet Foreign Office to insist that Mr. Gedye stick to the 
facts. For reasons best known to Mr. Gedye, or perhaps 
known only to his Ambassador, Mr. Gedye desired to use 
the columns of -the New York Times to announce the 
occasion as “cordial” ‘The Soviet Foreign Office, having 
other interests, restrained Mr. Gedye’s enthusiasm, thereby 
preventing any illusions. This is an interesting example. 
The censorship obviously served the cause of realism and 
truth; but Mr. Gedye insists upon the right of untrammeled 
expression and report, even when the report is fanciful or 
misleading. Mr. Gedye left Moscow smarting from the 
deletion of his cherished word “cordial”. This grievance 
is the more ill-founded because Mr. Gedye knows very 
well that the British Ambassador, however worthy his in- 
tentions, had little reason at that time to expect great cor- 
diality in Moscow. 

This is Mr. Gedye’s case against the censorship ; not that 
it prevented the publication of unfavorable information; 
this was published in the official Soviet press which is freely 
mailed abroad. He complains only that his versions of 
these “self-critical” articles were obstructed. And he 
objects because the authorities would not permit him to 
announce, on his own authority, that a certain private 
conversation was “cordial”. 

Mr. Gedye says that he found in Moscow newspapers 
many articles critical of Soviet industry and agriculture. 
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He reports another circumstance which certainly does not 
indicate the existence of an oppressive bureaucracy depend- 
ing upon repression for its survival: 

“Tt is not, as often stated, forbidden for Soviet citizens 

to own a radio that picks up foreign stations.” (N. Y. 

Times, Sept. 15) 

We are almost driven to the conclusion that no one is 
censored in the Soviet Union but Mr. Gedye. ‘“Deficien- 
cies” are freely published in the Soviet press; Soviet citizens 
can listen to foreign radio propaganda to their heart’s con- 
tent. Only Mr. Gedye’s despatches were mutilated. We 
are reminded of the doting mother watching the parade— 
everyone was out of step but her Johnny. 

The last word on this subject comes from the Chief ot 
the Foreign Service of the Associated Press who published 
on September 21st, a summary of censorships everywhere 
as experienced by that world-wide organization. ‘The 
Associated Press presumably knows a mean censor as well] 
as Mr. Gedye. It says: 


“The USSR examines carefully all news despatches but 
generally allows any published matter to be sent abroad 
even when it is highly critical of Soviet events or officials.” 
Mr. Gedye pretends to find it very odd that Soviet 

citizens believe what they read in their newspapers. Mr. 
Gedye grew up in a society which has learned to mistrust 
its press. ‘Therefore he thinks it naive of an “intelligent 
Russian” to believe that Soviet newspapers are reliable 
sources of world information. ‘They said to him: 

“If only you read our papers right through in the original 
every day, you would realize that this must be so. Unlike 
yours, our papers have no private capitalist trusts to serve.” 
Mr. Gedye’s own paper boasts “all the news that’s fit 

to print” and few believe it; but in Moscow he found many 
persons, otherwise “logical and intelligent” who believe 
just that of Pravda and Izvestia. And these same people, 
according to Gedye, think of the world of capitalism and 
war as “a place where the millions toil as slaves in chain 
gangs for top-hatted men who stand over them cracking 
whips or prodding them with bayonets.” Mr. Gedye 
pretends to believe that such a world exists only in “those 
wonderful cartoons of Boris Yefimov in the Soviet news- 
paper T'rud.” Now Mr. Gedye’s tongue is in his cheek. 
Which brings us to consider the serious content of the 
Gedye articles. He complains of the “gray drabness of 
everyday life in the Soviet Union” —except for the Moscow 
ballet, the Agricultural Fair, the Red Square parades, and 
a few other bright spots. He discovers “faults in the 
Russian character.” We can ignore this silly snobbery 
because, in spite of it, Gedye has interesting things to say. 
The Times published these articles under the illusion 
that they were a devastating “exposure” of the Soviet Union 
by an escaped journalist. On the contrary, they gave an 
account of events and conditions which are generally sup- 
pressed or distorted in the foreign press, and which directly 
refute the picture of the Soviet Union presented in the 
editorials of the New York Times. Read this: 


“I have traveled like a Russian among the Russians in 
train, street car and ‘Metro’ (subway). I have ridden in 
their few and antiquated taxis, in comradeship as they do 
beside the driver to pass the time of day with him, not as 
you ride in splendid capitalist isolation, behind him. I have 
sat and studied among them in their little parks and bathed 
in the rivers among them in Summer, skiied and skated 
among them in Winter. 

“And I have been drawn to them by a sympathy and liking 
which makes me hope that it will be possible to go back 








among them some day. I have seen their great patience 
under the hardest conditions, and despite the inevitable 
bitter quarrels that must sometimes flame up where the 
struggle for the barest necessaries is so acute, I have con- 
vinced myself of the existence of what is perhaps the best 
thing that the Russian Revolution has created—a spirit of 
real, classless comradeship—comradeship in adversity, if you 
will—which takes account neither of age, sex or income. 
“The complete absence of embarrassment-—if you prefer 
it, of respectful awe—in children addressing adult strangers 
with whom they obviously feel perfect equality is another 
good thing I have never seen outside the Soviet Union.” 
(N. Y. Times, Sept. 15) 


Such passages as the above have been overlooked by 
many who are misled by headlines. The first article was 
captioned : 


“Foreigners in Moscow Petition Departing Writer for 
Simple Goods. An Ambassador Inquires for a Tin of Dog 
Biscuits. News is Severely Censored.” (N. Y. Times, 


Sept. 11) 
Under such headlines, the Times concealed the follow- 
ing: 

“It was quite unfounded to talk, as many people did, 
about a threatened bread famine throughout the Soviet 
Union. There neither was nor is any sign of shortage of 
flour or grain stocks and this year’s harvest, after a bad 
beginning, should turn out very well indeed.” (N. Y. Times, 
Sept. 13) 


“Bread they have, good bread, and in abundant varieties.” 
(N. Y. Times, Sept. 16) 


So much for the Ambassador’s dog biscuits. 

Mr. Gedye does not like cabbage, of which Russians 
eat plenty, and he complains that the carrots are “de- 
formed.” However, when he went to market in clothes 
carefully and unnecessarily “selected for their shabbiness” 
he returned with “potatoes, carrots and cherries which 
excited the envy of more than one Ambassador.” 

Because he was unhappy in a classless society, where 
snobbery and Ambassadors count for little, Mr. Gedye 
found it hard to believe that the Soviet people were wel! 
satisfied with their government. Nevertheless, honest fel- 
low that he is, he reports his observations: 


“It is true that, whatever present discomforts, none of 
them would contemplate the possibility of a return of capi- 
talism in any form among themselves, and that any threat 
of that would doubtless unite them in resistance as nothing 


else would.” (N. Y. Times, Sept. 15) 


“For a defensive war against attack by an imperialist or 
fascist State, I believe that enthusiasm would be forth- 
coming; for an offensive war surely not... . 

“Of course, if a popular revolution really were to occur 
in a neighboring State, such as Germany, to national neces- 
sity would be added, I believe, a wave of fanatic enthusiasm. 


“*The Wise Peace Policy of Comrade Stalin’ was a 
well-chosen slogan with which to face the European war. 
Mr. Stalin could have held out no more popular prospect 
to his people than that of keeping them out of war.” 

(N. Y. Times, Sept. 16) 


These observations regarding the nature of Soviet policy 
continued on the next day as follows: 


“T see nothing in Mr. Stalin’s wartime policy that is at 
variance with the interests of the Soviet Union as he must 
see them... . 

“How can we expect him to see the interests of the 
Soviet State? First, it is clear that he foresaw the outbreak 
of war, leading at the worst to full betrayal by the ‘ap- 
peasers’, at best to Soviet Russia’s being left to share the 
fate of Poland had she entered the war on their side on the 
terms which they were preparing to offer.” 


(N. Y. Times, Sept. 17) 
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Mr. Gedye’s account of Anglo-Soviet relations is the 
more interesting because he is obviously a patriotic Brit- 
isher, even when distrusting British statesmen and deriding 
British policy. Without subscribing at every point to his 
version of history, Mr. Gedye’s report makes more sense 
than the fanciful accounts generally offered in the New 
York Times. Referring to the events leading up to the 
Soviet German pact, he says: 


“The fundamental principle that guided the Soviet lead- 
ers . . . was disbelief in the sincerity of Britain’s war 
intentions as of her determination to make an end of 
Hitlerism. 

“Maxim Litvinov, former Foreign Commissar, was not 
dismissed in disgrace in March, 1939, in order to pave the 
way for Mr. Stalin to negotiate with Herr Hitler. It was 
Mr. Litvinov himself who, on his return from Geneva in 
September, 1938, after Czechoslovakia had been surren- 


dered at Munich, told Premier Viacheslav Molotov that 


the ‘peace-front policy’ had finally failed, that he was now 
convinced that Mr. Chamberlain and Edouard Daladier, 
former French Premier, were determined to head Herr 
Hitler off eastward and under the famous banner of non- 
intervention to give him at least passive support in an at- 
tack on the Soviet Union. Mr. Litvinov, these usually well- 
informed persons told me, himself urged that he should be 
allowed to resign, that Britain and France should be rec- 
ognized as the Soviet Union’s most dangerous enemies. . . .” 


(N. Y. Times, Sept. 12) 


Mr. Gedye reports that at this time “powerful forces 
in France and Britain were demanding that their govern- 
ments should come to terms with the Soviets.” The gov- 
ernments of Chamberlain and Daladier “fearing the effects 
on capitalist economy of any expansion of the Soviets... 
were unwilling to make any serious efforts to form a firm 
alliance with the Soviets. But, forced by popular clamor, 
the two statesmen went through the motions of attempt- 
ing it.” 

Playing this dumb-show, to Moscow went “neither Mr. 
Chamberlain nor even Viscount Halifax, but a junior mem- 
ber of the Foreign Office staff” . . . who was “at once 
revealed as having very limited powers.” 

While pretending to negotiate with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, this underling had to refer every question back 
to London. “Thus”, says Gedye, “the negotiations were 
dragged out interminably.” The pretense of negotiation 
ended in a deadlock, ostensibly because Britain rejected 
what Gedye considers reasonable Soviet demands for certain 
defensive measures. Actually they broke down because the 
British and French governments never intended them to 
succeed, but only to satisfy “popular clamor.” 

Then came the Anglo-French military mission to Mos- 
cow. “Once again Russian suspicions were redoubled.” 
What followed confirmed these suspicions. 

And now again, with Britain in a desperately perilous 
situation, another British Ambassador comes to Moscow. 
Inspired despatches from London report an intention to 
improve Anglo-Soviet relations. As to this, Mr. Gedye 
says: 


“Suspicions of British imperialist policy are far from 
having been dissipated, It is obviously the first task of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Ambassador in Moscow of the new Britain, 
to allay them—so far as the public utterances of British 
statesmen still not altogether emancipated from the illu- 
sions of the past permit him. 

“Presentation of the war as a sort of Christian crusade 
against unbelief, such as have been heard recently from 
London, may have an admirable effect at home; they are 
not calculated to find a sympathetic echo in the Soviet 
Union nor is there room for British statesmen to retain any 
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shred of the old ideas of ‘embroiling’ the Soviet Union with 
Hitler. 
“If Britain is to secure the good-will of the Soviet 
Union. . . . there is certainly no place for the arrieres- 
pensees or for further wishful thinking on the lines that ‘the 
Soviets should be grateful for the chance of fighting with 
us as their allies against the Nazi danger to themselves.’ 
“On the contrary, Britain will probably find that she 
has to accept the consequences of the real situation—that it 
is she who is in the throes of a life-and-death struggle, 
while the Soviets are threatened only in certain eventuali- 
ties, however close these may seem. No bogy-raising, no 
hectoring and no sentimental appeals will have anything 
but a very bad effect on the mistrustful and coldly realistic 


leaders of the Soviets.” 
(N. Y. Times, Sept. 18) 


At this point Mr. Gedye ceases to be a reporter and 
tries to make history. Here we find something which 
might well have excited the distrust of the authorities in 
Moscow. Having reported from his observations that 
“hectoring” could only have a bad effect upon the Soviet 
leaders, Mr. Gedye nevertheless advises his government to 
resort to a kind of hectoring scarcely distinguishable from 
blackmail : 


“It will be necessary for Britain to make it clear in 
Moscow that refusal of cooperation now might be fraught 
with unpleasant consequences in event of a British victory.” 

(N. Y. Times, Sept. 18) 


That is not news reporting. That is agitation and 
provocation of a peculiarly sinister type. A few such sen- 
tences would be calculated to prejudice the Moscow For- 
eign Office against any correspondent. It becomes clear 
now why Mr. Gedye had such exceptional difficulties with 
the censorship. : 

Not content with urging the British government to 
threaten the Soviet Union with “unpleasant consequences”, 
Mr. Gedye suggests that the United States take a hand 
in this game. “The United States,” he says “as the only 
possible alternative to Germany as a supplier of Sovier 
industry’s most urgent needs, may also decide to say 
weighty word here”—that is, to threaten the Soviet Union 
with economic boycott if it refuses to “cooperate” with 
British war policy. If Mr. Gedye, as might be expected, 
is here reflecting the inspiration of his government in Lon- 
don, we have a clue to what London asks of Washington 
—namely, economic pressure upon Moscow to cooperate 
with Britain. Which illuminates the attitude prevailing 
in certain high quarters in Washington—coercion by 
“moral embargo,” trade discrimination, etcetera. 

Mr. Gedye did his puny part in an effort to blackmail 
the Soviet Union. He tried to organize an American 
press boycott, a walk-out of all correspondents from Mos- 
cow. This failed, so the Times withdrew in haughty huff. 
After that, life must have been easier for the hard-worked 
staff of the press department in Moscow, no longer re- 
quired to listen to Mr. Gedye’s insolence. 

The managing editor of the Times, Mr. Edwin L. 
James, in an interview in Editor and Publisher, Septem- 
ber 14, suggested that the American news agencies with- 
draw their correspondents from Moscow. Since the Times 
had departed, Mr. James thought it “undignified” for 
other correspondents to remain. 

To repeat. When he sticks to his job of reporting con- 
ditions as he observes them, Gedye remains a talented 
correspondent, despite his dislike for the fundamental basis 


of socialist society. When he engages in crusades against” 


censorships and other imaginary oppressions, he is gen- 
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erally silly, frequently hysterical and sometimes untruth- 
ful. When he engages in hectoring and provocation, he 
becomes downright obnoxious. 

Mr. Gedye once gave his opinion in no unflattering 
terms of the “political quacks and cranks” who rush in-to 
advise governments at critical moments, peddling “every 
kind of nostrum.” 


“After all,’ wrote Mr. Gedye, “the foreign correspond- 
ent’s job is to acquire information and to impart it in print, 
not to act as public relations counsellor.” 

(G.E.R. Gedye, “Fallen Bastions”, London 1939, pg. 427) 

In the same book, he warned of the “devilish ingenuity” 
of those who plotted the destruction of democracy in 
Europe. 

“And the real danger came never from the open enemy, 
-but from the false friend, for it was the attack to. which no 
resistance could be offered, since it came always in the subtle 
guise of warnings and of good counsel.” (ibid, page 421) 
Whom are we to believe, the Gedye who professes his 

friendship for the Russian people and his desire to return 
to Moscow when the censor has better manners and a 
“more liberal spirit”, or the Gedye who watched the de- 
struction of Czechoslovakian democracy by false friends 
with “warnings and good counsel’? 

Whatever the answer, it should be clear to everyone by 
now that such “subtle attacks” meet a resistance in Mos- 
cow which they did not encounter in Prague. 

Mr. Gedye advances a theory about the Moscow censor- 
ship which, like many of Mr. Gedye’s theories, collapses 
under the impact of Mr. Gedye’s facts. He cannot under- 
stand why the censorship interfered with Gedye despatches 
which dealt with news already freely published in the 
Soviet press. We have seen the probable explanation of 
this. But Mr. Gedye has another theory. He thinks that 
the Soviet authorities, while willing to reveal “deficiencies” 
to their own people, are unready to have them reported 
abroad because of their effect upon the popular estimation 
of the Soviet Union. This theory involves a curious con- 
ception of the importance of the New York Times, which 
is certainly one of the great newspapers of the world, but 
yet is scarcely an organ of mass information. It is to be 
doubted whether the popular American estimation of the 
Soviet Union is formed by the New York Times. It is 
unlikely that the Soviet authorities would be at much pains 
to keep the New York Times from printing facts published 
in the Moscow Izvestia. 

Having left the Soviet Union, Mr. Gedye travelled down 
to Varna, a Bulgarian port on the Black Sea. Here he 
made some discoveries about the popular regard for the 
Soviet Union which should have taught him that this opin- 
ion depends not at all upon what may or may not be pub- 
lished in the New York Times and similar organs. 


“To speak Russian in Varna”, writes Gedye, “coupled 
with the explanation that one had come ashore from a 
Soviet ship, seemed a password to the hearts of all the 
inhabitants. . . . 

“At one place a cloakroom attendant whom I addressed 
in Russian glanced to right and left saying, ‘Tovarisch, 


x,» 


Tovarisch, when are you coming, you Russian brothers’. 


(The Royal Bulgarian Consul in New York complained 
to the Times about this passage, as might be expected.) 
Mr. Gedye indulged in some speculations on the condi- 
tions which might follow the Sovietization of a country 
such as Bulgaria. Musing thus, Mr. Gedye, who cannot 


endure life in the Soviet Union for himself, paints the 
following picture: 
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“There would be none of the ‘racial’ lunacy that follows 
in the wake of Hitler’s armies, no reduction of the Bul- 
garian Slavs to the role of ministering to the needs of the 
‘chosen people’-—the Nordic Germans... . 

“There would be no persecution of the Jews, who afte 
a time would amazedly begin to realize for the first time 
in centuries that in every respect they were equal with other 
Soviet citizens, with completely equal opportunities and 
freed from the effects of every kind of social prejudice. ... 
Jews play a full but not disproportionate part in the life of 
Soviet Russia, starting with the government itself .. . 
and in the absence of the old official Tsarist incitements to 
pogroms, the non-Jews appeared unconscious of any differ- 
ence between the Jewish and all other peoples of the Soviet 


Union.” 
(N. Y. Times, Sept. 22) 


At about this point the New York Times abruptly an- 
nounced the conclusion of Mr. Gedye’s series—perhaps 
fearing any further such “revelations” of conditions in 
Soviet society. 








Editorials 
. (Continued from page 4) 


“Peaceful Relations with All Nations’— 
) gevome this year of war between Empires, the So- 


cialist federation of peoples has pursued its calm and 
consistent policy of friendly trade and peaceful intercourse 
with all nations which share its preference for that form 
of international relations. Its latest trade pact, the agree- 
ment with Denmark, concluded on September 17, calls for a 
turnover of 7,200,000 kronen, for the first six months, and 
interchange of Soviet cotton, petroleum products and fer- 
tilizers for Danish Diesel and other motors, cable, ma- 
chines for processing powdered milk, etc. This climaxed 
a year which has seen trade agreements and renewals of 
trade agreements with our own country, Sweden, Finland, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, China, Afghanistan, Iran and other 
countries. The port of Leningrad showed the evidence of 
these activities of peace. By September 15, the 500th 
vessel had come to anchor to unload or take on cargo. 
The next day 32 more ships had dropped anchor. 1939 
had seen altogether 421 ships in the port of Leningrad, in 
the entire navigation season. On September 15 the Swe- 
dish ship, Bardaland, unloaded in Los Angeles, 11 million 
dollars of Soviet’ gold bullion as additional coverage for 
Soviet trade with our country. All Soviet trade and other 
agreements were concluded despite provocations, and in a 
generally unfavorable atmosphere promoted by the bellig- 
erents intriguing to draw other countries into the war. 
Fabrications about mobilizations and border incidents, for 
example, were circulated at the very time that the trade 
negotiations with Iran and Afghanistan were going on, 
with the hope of frustrating them. Our so-called “moral 
embargo” on the Soviet Union, and restrictions on pur- 
chases, and chartering of vessels, were obstacles that have 
not yet been entirely removed, and which forced the reser- 
vation that Soviet purchase commitments would depend, 
for fulfillment on the trade restrictions imposed by our 
government. Even with Japan, when that country aban- 
doned its intransigeant attitude toward the Soviet Union, 
a border agreement was reached, following at last, upon 
an earlier fisheries agreement. ‘Thus in its international 
relations, even with countries that have shown reluctance 
to dealing with a Socialist state, the Soviet Union has 
steadfastly pursued its policy of peace. 
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193.000.000 LIVE 


SOULS 


The census figures show how the Soviet people are grow- 


ing in numbers, in learning and in skills of every kind 


HE All-Union Census of the 

USSR taken in January, 1939, 
provides a wealth of revealing ma- 
terial on the distribution of the Soviet 
population according to social groups, 
branches of the national economy, occu- 
pation, age, literacy, education, nation- 
ality and family status. While final 
results are not yet available, prelim- 
inary results already published in So- 
viet periodicals, indicate what unprece- 
dented social and cultural changes have 
taken place in the USSR since the five- 
year plans were inaugurated. 

These results naturally do not in- 
clude data on the western regions of 
the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian So- 
viet Republics, on the new regions 
now a part of the Karelian-Finnish 
Soviet Republic, the Baltic Soviet 
Republics, nor on North Bukovina and 
Bessarabia. 

The. population of the USSR at the 
time of the taking of the census was 
something over 170,000,000. At the 
present time, the population is 193,- 
000,000, excluding the natural increase 
of the population during 1939 and 
1940, 

The material here presented covers 
169,519,127 persons. It does not in- 
clude data on the Far North which, 
because of the vast distances and fewer 
communication facilities, took longer 


to gather than elsewhere. But modi- 
fications due to inclusion of this data 
will necessarily be slight. ‘The com- 
parisons througheut (unless otherwise 
indicated) are with the figures of the 
last All-Union Census taken in Decem- 
ber, 1926. 

The first striking fact that appears 
from the census figures is the extent of 
the natural increase in the population. 
On January 17, 1939, the total popu- 
lation of the USSR was 170,467,186, 
an increase of 23,439,271 in twelve 
years. ‘Thus, during a period when the 
population of all capitalist Europe in- 
creased by not more than 32,000,000, 
or 8.7 per cent, the population of the 
land of socialism increased by 15.9 per 
cent, 


Industrial and Agricultural Progress 


The next important fact is the tre- 
mendous change in the composition of 
the Soviet people. The census figures 
tell the story of the growth of the 
Soviet Union from a poorly developed 
agrarian country to a great industrial 
power; of the transformation of a 
weak and primitive system of scattered 
farms into a modern, large scale and 
thriving agriculture; of mastery of 
technique and heightened productivity 
of Soviet workers and an accompanying 
advance in material well-being and cul- 


ture. They show the emergence of a 
new people, alert and strong, combin- 
ing an all-round development of their 
physical and mental powers. 

During the twelve year period the 
national income of the USSR rose from 
21,700,000,000' rubles in 1926 to 105,- 
000,000,000 in 1938, a five-fold 
growth, while the national income per 
person, increased 4.2 times. 


The industrial might of the country 
is reflected in the growth of the total 
production of all industry from 15, 
900,000,000 rubles in 1926 to 106,- 
800,000,000 rubles in 1938 (6.7 
times). The total production per per- 
son increased from 108 rubles in 
1926 to 624 rubles in 1939, or almost 
six times. 

A similar picture is presented in 
agriculture. The transition from 
small, unproductive individual peas- 
ant farming to large-scale collective 
agriculture has brought about an ad- 
vance in agriculture unthinkable un- 
der capitalism. The face of the Soviet 
village has been entirely transformed. 
In 1926 altogether 1.7 per cent of the 
peasant farms were collectivized, in 
1938—93.5 per cent. As a result, the 
sown area grew from 272,441,000 
acres in 1926 to 338,143,000 acres in 
1938. 


The census. shows that grain har- 
























































vests far exceed the highest yields of 
old Russia, when unfavorable climatic 
conditions periodically meant starva- 
tion for the millions of poor and mid- 
dle peasants. Collectivization has ren- 
dered Soviet agriculture increasingly 
less vulnerable to the caprices of the 
weather. Climatic conditions during 
1938 and 1939 were highly unfavor- 
able for many sections of the USSR, 
but nevertheless comparatively large 
harvests were gathered, vastly exceed- 
ing those of the most favorable tsarist 
years. 

In spite of a reduction of the Soviet 
farm population by 6,200,000 persons 
(from 120,700,000 in 1926 to 114,- 
500,000 in 1939) agricultural produc- 
tion has been increased (in prices of 
1926-27) from 14,800,000,000 rubles 
in 1926 to 18,500,000,000 rubles in 
1938—25 per cent. 


In 1926-27, Soviet agriculture pro- 


duced 630,000,000 poods* of grain for 
the market. Of this the share of the 
state and collective farms was 37,800,- 
000 poods, or 6 per cent; of the kulaks 
—126,000,000 poods, or 20 per cent; 
and of the middle and poor peasants 
—466,000,000 poods, or 74 per cent. 
In 1938-39, the victories of socialism 
in the village raised the total produc- 
tion of grain for the market to 2,230,- 
000,000 poods of grain, of which the 
state farms produced 245,000,000 
poods, or 11 per cent; the collective 
farms 1,980,000,000 poods, or 88.8 
per cent, and the individual peasants 
5,000,000 poods, or .02 per cent. The 
last two years have seen a several fold 
increase in production of cotton, flax 
and sugar beets. 

Unprecedented growth of productive 
forces has characterized every branch 
of Soviet economy in all parts of the 
country. The economic and cultural 
backwardness of the national repub- 
lics, formerly serving as colonies of the 
Russian empire, is rapidly disappear- 
ing. These republics now have their 
own industries, their own national pro- 
letarian cadres, their own intelligentsia. 
In Uzbekistan, for example, an im- 
mense cotton cloth industry has been 
developed, and a great central power 
development has been established, in- 
creasing production of electric power 
83.7 times over 1913! 

This process of economic develop- 
ment is taking place in all, without 
exception, of the national republics and 
regions, which are now rapidly ap- 
proaching the level of the more devel- 
oped regions of the country. 


*1 pood equals 36 pounds. 
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The Trend Toward the Cities 


The development of socialist pro- 
ductive forces, the extension of the old 
and the creation of new industrial 
centers in all the Union republics, has 
led to a considerable increase in the 
urban population. In the twelve years 
preceding January 1939, the urban 
population of the USSR more than 
doubled—growing from 26,300,000 to 
55,900,000 persons. This increase 
was determined not only by the nat- 
ural increase in population, but by the 
movement of the population from the 
country to the city in connection with 
the growth of cities and opening up 
of new industrial regions. 

The census of 1926 recorded 709 
cities and 125 urban settlements; in 
1939 the corresponding figures were 
922 and 1,448, an increase of 213 cities 
and 1,323 urban settlements. Some 
of these rose out of former villages, 
some in hitherto unpeopled places. 

The greatest rate of population in- 
crease is to be observed in the Kazakh 
and Turkmenian Republics where it 
has more than tripled, and in the Tad- 
jik, Kirgiz and Armenian Republics, 
where it has more than doubled. Among 
the autonomous republics, regions and 
areas of the RSFSR, the highest 
growth is to be observed in the urban 
population of Murmansk region (14 
times), in Novosibirsk area and Kha- 
barovsk region, where it has quad- 
rupled. 

In the Soviet village a considerable 
natural population increase is also 
manifest. ‘Thus, the natural increase 
of the population from 1926 to Janu- 
ary 1939 was 18,200,000. During 
that period, however, 24,400,000 per- 
sons left agriculture for the cities, so 
that the actual number of people in the 
countryside decreased by 6,200,000. 

This trend can in no way be com- 
pared with the pre-revolutionary rush 


‘of poor peasants to the cities, driven by 


hunger and destitution. Today it is 
an orderly process based on coordina- 
tion of the needs of industry and the 
ability of the village to spare some of 
its workers released through increasing 
mechanization of farm work. Stalin 
analyzed the situation in his report to 
the 18th Party Congress in March, 
1939. He said: 


“Now we are no longer faced with 
the question of somehow finding a 
place in industry for unemployed and 
homeless peasants who decamped from 
the countryside and lived in dread of 
starvation, by giving them work out 
of charity. The time is long past when 
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there were such peasants in our couf- 
try. Now we can only think in terms 
of asking the collective farms to com- 
ply with our request to give us at least 
one and a half million young collective 
farmers every year for our expanding 
industries. The collective farms have 
already become well-to-do and must 
bear in mind that without their as- 
sistance in this direction it will be very 
difficult to continue the expansion of 
our industries; and unless our indus- 
tries are expanded we will not be able 
to meet the growing demand of the 
peasants for manufactured products. 
What we are asking is quite within the 
possibilities of the collective farms, 
since technical equipment is so abund- 
ant in the collective farms that a por- 
tion of their working force could be 
released from work in the countryside; 
and these people, if transferred to in- 
dustry, could be an enormous asset to 
our whole national economy.” 


The census figures underline Stalin’s 
statement regarding the relation be- 
tween the increase in the productivity 
of mechanized labor in the collectives, 
and the releasing of agricultural labor 
power for industry. For example: in 
1937, 1,900,000 workers operating 
tractors and combines in the collective 
farm fields performed the equivalent 
of the labor of 9,100,000 collective 
farmers working without machines. 
Thus the mechanization of collective 
agriculture, which has developed main- 
ly during the second five-year plan, 
released the labor power of over 7,- 
000,000 men for new types of work 
arising in the villages and for industry. 

Marked changes in the population 
distribution book place in the separate 
republics and regions between 1926 and 
1939. While the average population 
growth in the USSR as a whole was 
15.9 per cent, the rate was much high- 
er in certain sections, as for example: 
Kirgiz SSR—45.7 per cent; Arme- 
nian SSR—45.4 per cent; Tadjik SSR 
—43.9 per cent; Azerbaidjian SSR— 
38.7 per cent; Uzbek SSR—37.5 per 
cent; Georgian SSR—32.3 per cent; 
Turkmenian SSR—25.6 per cent. 

The percentage of growth in the 
RSFSR is somewhat higher than that 
in the USSR as a whole. There has 
been considerable increase in the Urals, 
Siberia and the Far East. The popu- 
lation of Sverdlovsk Area grew by 53 
ver cent; of Novosibirsk Area by 53 per 
cent; Irkutsk Area by 49 per cent; 
Chitinsky Area by 73 per cent; and 
Khabarovsk region by 136 per cent. 

As for the other industrial centers of 
the USSR, we see that the population 
of Moscow has more than doubled, and 
that of Moscow Area increased by 74 
per cent. Leningrad Area increased by 





From 1926 to 1938 
Output of Soviet 
Industry Rose 6.7 times 


Machine building has _ in- 
creased thirty fold since 


1913 


(Top picture) 


Assembling the powerful new Soviet 
locomotives in the Voroshilovgrad 
plant. 


(Below—left to right) 


Unloading coal in the Donbas. All 
the processes of the formerly 
backward coal industry are now 
mechanized. 


Oil cracking plant in Baku. Extrac- 
tion and refining of oil is today 
one of the most highly mechanized 
industries in the USSR. 


Turbines of the Dnieper hydroelec- 


tric plant — capacity 558,000 kilo- 
watts, 


Blast furnaces at the Magnito- 
gorsk iron and steel works. 
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44 per cent, the Stalin Area of the 
Ukraine by 91 per cent, the Karagan- 
da Area of the Kazakh SSR by 25 per 
cent, the Archangel Area by 25 per 
cent, etc. 


Class Structure of Soviet Society 


The results of the census confirm 
Stalin’s analysis of the structure of 
Soviet society made in 1936: “There 
remains no capitalist class in industry. 
There remains no kulak class in agri- 
culture. There remain no merchants 
or speculators in the sphere of trade. 
All the exploiting classes, therefore, 
have been liquidated. There remain 
the working class, the peasant class, the 
intelligentsia.” 

These social groups themselves have 
undergone great changes, as the census 
materials show. The following table 
shows the proportion of the different 
groups in the population: 


; Per cent 
1. Industrial, office and professional 


workers of city and village...... ‘49.73 
2. Collective farm members and co- 

operative handicraft workers.... 46.90 
3. Individual peasants and _non-co- 

operative handicraft workers.... 2.60 
4. NOR AWGMKETS © Scab is ba odo eee 0.04 
by MonGlapaiteg. yc nau ix asuew ceecaan 0.73 


The vastness of this transformation 
will be realized when we note that 
in 1928 individual peasants and handi- 


craft workers made up 73 per cent of. 


the population against 2.6 per cent to- 
day. The number of non-workers is 
negligible—altogether 60,000 people. 


National Composition 


The results of the census furnish us 
with exact information regarding the 
national composition of the Soviet 
population, and reflect the. results of 
the Stalinist nationality policy, with 
its insistence on complete equality of 
rights for all nations and races, in all 
spheres of life. 

The growth of the economy and cul- 
ture of these formerly oppressed peo- 
ples has led to a rapid numerical 
growth, exceeding the average rate of 
growth in the USSR as a whole. 

In the 1926 census there was no 
question about nationality, but only 
about racial origin. Thus Russians liv- 
ing in the Kuban region, if their fore- 
bears came from the Ukraine, were 
listed as Ukrainian rather than Rus- 
sians. In the new census they are 
listed under the nationality to which 
they consider themselves to belong to- 
day. As a result of this fundamental 
difference in understanding of the na- 
tionality question the 1926 census is 
useless for comparison in this field. For 
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this purpose it is necessary to take the 
census of 1920 which used the same 
formulations as that of 1939, although 


‘unfortunately its data on nationalities 


is not complete. 

The following table shows the nu- 
merical strength of some of the nation- 
al groups in the previously existing na- 
tional republics, on January 17, 1939. 


Percentage 

Total of Total 
1. Russians ........ 99,019,929 58.41 
2. Ukrainians ...... 28,070,404 16.56 
3. Byelo-Russians 5,267,431 3.11 
rT 4,844,021 2.86 
5. Kezakhs ........ 3,098,764 1.83 
6. Azerbaidjanians .. 2,274,805 1.34. 
7. Georgians ....... 2,248,566 1.33 
8. Armenians ...... 2,151,884 1.27 
a 1,228,964 0.72 
URS CU | A 884,306 0.52 
11. Turkmenians .... 811,769 0.48 


Occupational Groupings 


The gigantic development of produc- 
tive forces has transformed the char- 
acter of occupations of the population. 
As an illustration, the following com- 
parative table of the various categories 
of metal workers is given: 


No. of Persons Multiples 
1926 1939 of Growth 
All metal workers 981,000 4,331,100 44 
Turners 63,500 432,300 6.8 
Milling machine 
operators 5,000 65,200 13.0 
Other lathe 
workers 14,900 240,500 16.2 
Electric welders 109,500 Me 
Toolmakers and 
moulders 11,300 137,600 12.2 
Press operators 
and punchers 8,900 55,200 6.2 


In agriculture entire new profes- 
sions and trades, unknown before, have 
developed as a result of the collectiviza- 
tion and mechanization of farming. 


Directors of collective market-farms. 200,500 
Leaders of tractor brigades......... 


Leaders of field brigades........... 549,600 
Leaders of cattle brigades.......... 103,100 
Leaders of other farm brigades..... 89,300 
SeettOn Meader 6. sje. sits one tees bao 66,500 

Directors of laboratory huts, selection 
and *vernalization experts........ 16,900 
MC MRORP TIVES 665s Wao be’ bsrsrein ee 803,100 
Combine operators .........eesee0s 131,200 
SE REE ASE Ee 2,457,800 





*Vernalization is the pre-treatment of seed 
by heat and moisture which speeds up the 
maturing process. 


Of all the above categories the cen- 
sus of 1926 listed only tractor drivers, 
and of them only 4,200. 


Figures On Literacy 


Along with the growth of the na- 
tional economy is to be noted a growth 
in the cultural level of the people. The 
number of literate people from nine 
years old up constitutes 81.2 per cent 
of that section of the population. (This 
percentage figure includes, of course, 


those illiterates carried over from the 
old regime, past the age when educa- 
tion is feasible.) In 1926 the literacy 
of that age group was 51.1 per cent, 
in 1897, 24 per cent. Literacy among 
the city population was 89.5 per cent 
according to the 1939 census. The 
‘level of literacy of the population of 
nine years and older in a number of 
republics, regions and areas, consider- 
ably exceeds that in the USSR as a 
whole, while in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad it is, respectively, 93.9 per cent 
and 94.6 per cent. 

During the five year plans the gap 
between the literacy of the city and the 
village population has shrunk. In 1926 
in the cities, 76.3 per cent of the peo- 
ple were literate, and in 1939—89.5 
per cent. In the village, the corres- 
ponding figures were 45.2 per cent in 
1926 and 76.8 per cent in 1939. 

There has also been a sharp reduc- 
tion in the differences in literacy be- 
tween men and women. In 1926 the 
extent of literacy among: the men was 
66.5 per cent and in 1939, 90.8 per 
cent, while among women it was only 
37.1 per cent in 1926 and reached 
72.6 in 1939. 

The rate of increase of literacy in a 
number of Union and Autonomous Re- 
publics has been higher than in the 
USSR as a whole, since the special 
backwardness of these regions necessi- 
tated special efforts to bring them up 
to normal standards. This is illustra 
ted by the following examples: 


Percentage of Literacy 


26 939 
Tadjik SSR ..cc.cse. es 3.7 71.7 
WIDER DOI .ocace cbiieissese 10.6 67.8 
Turkmenian SSR ........ 12.5 67.2 
SS 15.1 70.0 
WCORMER SOR oie es cas cee 22.8 76.3 
Dagestan ASSR ......... 13.9 69.8 
Nakhichevan ASSR ...... 159 70.0 
Kabardino-Balkarian ASSR. 23.6 748 


The literacy and cultural level of 
women among the national minorities 
has made exceptional advances. Thus 
we see the following increase in lit- 
eracy of women (nine years and older) 
between the years 1926 and 1939. In 
Tadjikistan, from less than 1 per cent 
to 65.2 per cent; in Uzbekistan, from 
6.5 per cent to 61.6 per cent; in Kir- 
gizia from 7.4 per cent to 63 per cent; 
in Turkmenia, from 7.7 per cent to 
60.6 per cent. 


Some Comparisons 


The progress in‘education is vividly 
illustrated by the census figures. The 
census recorded 37,900,000 students 
enrolled in the educational institutions 
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THE RED ARMY IN LITHUANIA 


HE most applauded folk in Lith- 

uania are—believe it or not—the 
Red Army boys. At concerts, dances, 
popular demonstrations and meetings 
of the newly legalized trade-unions, I 
have heard them mentioned scores of 
times, and never without cheers. 

They win the envy of the little Lith- 
uanian army by their discipline and 
equipment; and they treat them as 
equal allies. They stun the peasant by 
their scrupulous consideration for his 
property, even to the last fence-post. 
They startle the intellectuals by their 
culture and knowledge of world af- 
fairs. The factory workers, of course, 
were with them from the beginning. 

I myself was struggling out of a 
great popular concert into a night of 
darkness and mud. I came with the 
crowd by a cross-cut to a fence which 
was hard to cross. Slipping in mud, 
I halted while the crowd pushed im- 
patiently by. Then a Red soldier came 
up, saying: “Little mother, shall I 
help you across?” Being an American, 
I didn’t like to be reminded of my age, 
but the was certainly a courteous gent 
as he assisted me through. 

Also I met a Red lieutenant in a 
third class compartment of a train. 
“Aren’t you the authoress of ‘Unbeat- 
able China?’ he asked. Then he in- 
troduced me to a dozen soldiers as 
“that famous American  authoress 
whose book on China you have doubt- 
less read.” What author, I ask you, 
is proof against flattery like that? 

All this may shock you if you think 
of them as “invaders.” “Think rather 
of the welcome the American dough- 
boys got in France in 1917. Add that 
the Soviet soldiers are less rowdy and 
more scrupulously polite than the 
Americans found it necessary to be. 
They are not only, technically, allies. 
They are bearers of a new idea. 

This idea—the Soviet system—they 
are forbidden by international pro- 
priety to propagandize in words. So 
they know they must preach it by their 
acts. ‘They have set out to convince 
the Lithuanians—separated from them 
for years by a barrage of lies—that the 
Soviet. system which produces such 
soldiers must be good. 

Even those foreign embassies—one 
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must include the American—which 
have tried for twenty years to prevent 
Soviet expansion to the Baltic, admit 
rather grudgingly that the Red soldiers 
“have done nothing crude or rough.” 
Old-time residents of Lithuania, have 
told me: ‘We have seen in our time 
three armies. The old tsar’s army, 
the German army of occupation in 
1915-18, and now these Soviet troops. 
This is by far the most cultured army 
we have ever known.” 

' There are of course, some people 
who hate them. Such upper class as 
there is—it was never large in Lith- 
uania—and many civil servants who 
got their jobs from the Smetona dic- 
tatorship, have been in considerable 
panic over “the Reds.” The Soviet 
troops were not invited by the dicta- 
torial Lithuanian government, as were 
the Americans in 1917 by France. But 
now that the coming of the Red Army 
has released the fourteen-year sup- 
pressed working-class, farmhands and 
progressive intellectuals, their popu- 
larity has grown. Even those groups 
which hate the changes taking place 
reserve their bitterness not for the 
scrupulously correct Red Army, but for 
the Lithuanian Communists and work- 
ing-class as they grow in power. 


A tall, bony peasant woman whom 


The Lithuanian delegation which presented the request to join the Soviet 


I meet bringing strawberries to Kau- 
nas, says: “Rich folks frightened us 
about the Red Army. But they take 
no food from us; they have plenty of 
their own. Maybe more than we have”. 
. . . That was her touchstone; she be- 
gan to believe in a Soviet country 
whose soldiers had “plenty of their own 
food.” 

She added: “They behave just like 
your own folks.” 

Other peasants told me how the Red 
Army tanks halted in the road for a 
hen with a brood of chickens, and a 
Red soldier jumped out and shooed the 
chickens away so that the tanks could 
proceed. Others said: “If they knock 
down a fence post or go over a row 
of vegetables, they stop and jump out 
and ask you the damage. . And they 
pay you on the spot.” 

These are little things that matter 
to peasants, who traditionally hate all 
armies. “Our own Lithuanian army,” 
they tell you; “destroyed more in their 
maneuvers than these do, and they 
didn’t stop to pay.” 

I didn’t notice it at first when Red 
soldiers, met in the train, refused the 
chocolates I offered. ‘They did it so 
pleasantly that I merely thought they 
didn’t like chocolate. Then I learned 
it was one of their rules to refuse all 
foodstuffs, even cigarettes. They will 
accept from the population only flowers. 


Union to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow. 






































Vilno — Lithuania's ancient capital. 


This is because of the East European 
tradition by which peasants must curry 
favor with officials by gifts of chickens 
and livestock. The Red Army is out 
to smash that tradition and to reas- 
sure the tremulous peasants that they 
expect no bribes. 

So much for peasants, but now for 
intellectuals. I listened for an hour 
to the conversation between a Red 
Army engineer and a middle-aged busi- 
ness man, who met by chance in the 
second class compartment of a fast 
train. The business man was prosper- 
ous enough to be riding in a good 
compartment, and was old enough to 
have been a hopeful young engineer in 
the former empire of the tsar. Whether 
he was Lithuanian or Russian by blood 
I could not tell; he had clearly once 
studied in Kiev. 

The young Red Army specialist said 
not a word about socialism or soviets. 
He never mentioned the overthrow of 
the Smetona dictatorship or any of the 
political struggles shaking Lithuania 
today. He discussed the technical 
problems of electrifying the Baku oil 
wells and the railroads in the Caucasus. 
He was neither patronizing nor obse- 
quious, just a thoroughly competent 
fellow-engineer. They lost themselves 
in a comparison of German versus 
American technique. 

When the older man spoke of Peters- 
burg, the young man said casually: 
“We call it Leningrad today”... . 
So the older engineer ventured the 
query whether Kiev also had been 
changed, as he heard, to Dniepropet- 
rovsk, 

“No,” said the Red Army engineer, 
“it was Ekaterinoslav that was changed. 
Kiev is still Kiev.” ‘The older man 
then asked what had happened to a lot 
of factories whose owners’ names he 
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remembered. “I really don’t remember 
those names,” said the younger man, 
pleasantly. ‘They were before my 
time. But there are tremendous fac- 
tories at the places you mention. They 
are producing for the whole Ukraine.” 

On the older man’s face you could 
see the thought struggling: “How 
they have lied these years about those 
‘barbarous, starving Bolsheviks!’ And 
all of this went on while I was ab- 
sent! Shall I now live to see my boy- 
hood haunts in Kiev?” 


Yes, they are good missionaries, 
these soldiers. Very good! 
@ 


Since a good many stories have been 
spread by the Poles about the alleged 
“looting” of Vilno last autumn when 
the Red Army first came in, I took con- 
siderable pains to inquire. A lot of fac- 
tory machinery, it seems, disappeared 
during the Soviet occupation, but most 
of it reappeared later. It had been 
hidden by the factory owners them- 
selves! Mr. Redfern, the American in 
Vilno for the Committee for Polish Re- 
lief, told me he had checked endless 
stories spread by his Polish acquain- 
tances, and had found only a few 
cases in which anybody’s personal prop- 
erty seemed to have been taken, and 
these were cases, not of loot, but ap- 
parently of court action against 
wealthy, and allegedly corrupt, Polish 
high officials, 

The one real example of removal of 
factory machinery was the “Electrolit” 
factory, a big plant which formerly 
made radio and electric fixtures for 
most of East Poland. Both its market 
and its access to raw material was 
destroyed by the new boundary lines 
in Eastern Europe, and several hun- 
dred workers were thus thrown out of 


work, At that time Vilno was still 
Soviet territory, so the authorities asked 
the factory workers whether they 
wanted to move to Minsk where a 
similar but larger factory was in pro- 
cess of construction. 

The workers voted to go and took 
their factory with them. Since then 
one of them, who returned for his fam- 
ily, reported: “We are making cheaper 
and simpler fixtures, but by mass pro- 
duction, for all of Byelo-Russia.” 

High-handed from capitalist ethics. 
Plain common-sense from the Soviet 
point of view! But Vilno, it must be 
remembered, was a special case; it was 
taken in wartime. ‘The approach to 
Lithuania today is quite different. It 
is approached as an ally, to be respected 
and won. 

e 


The Jews of Lithuania—the cities 
and towns are full of them—have spe- 
cial reason to welcome the Soviet 
troops. ‘They see them as the alterna- 
tive to Hitler, and to the rising anti- 
Semitism which Smetona’s government 
had begun to show. Solomon Belis, a 
Jewish journalist in Vilno, told me that 
when the Soviet troops came into Lith- 
uania in force a month ago, they re- 
mained for the first days on the eastern 
bank of the Niemen. 

“Rumor flew about that Lithuania 
would be divided, and the Germans 
would get the western side. Jews on 
that side of the Niemen went into 
panic; some even began to sell their 
homes. ‘They came across the Niemen, 
and looked at the Red soldiers, saying: 
‘If only one of them would come over 
the river where we are.’ Later the 
Red Army crossed the Niemen and the 
panic among the Jews there ceased.” 


Three nights ago I went to a great 
concert given in the Sports Palace by 
the Red Army to the Lithuanian Army. 
Thousands of tickets had been given 
out, not only to dignitaries but to the 
Kaunas populace. After a four-hour 
program of music, dancing and acro- 
batics worthy of a good theater—all put 
on by the army’s amateur dramatic 
groups—they invited the audience of 
several thousand to join the dance. 
The great floor was forthwith filled 
with whirling couples dancing to the 
Red Army’s music till the small hours. 

The following day I drove some 
sixty miles west of Kaunas till I 
reached the German frontier. Here in 
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World Democracy Needs the USSR 


By MARY VAN KLEECK 


“In the task of preserving and restoring peace, the United 
States would find in the Soviet Union its most powerful ally” 


HE separate democracies today, 

discouraged and endangered by 
their defeats in 1940, stand in vital 
need of a definition of world democ- 
racy as a principle in contrast with 
its imperfect national examples. For 
the United States clarity is of the 
utmost importance. Our first step must 
be to re-examine our own concept of 
democracy, which is threatened more 
seriously by our illusions than by any 
danger of an air attack on New York. 


What Is Democracy? 


Democracy is less a system than it is 
a goal. The goal is the people’s sov- 
ereignty. Historically, the process of 
moving toward the goal has been a 
struggle of the oppressed against the 
oppressors. Both the oppressed and the 
oppressors may be a nation or a group 
within a nation. The essence of the 
process is the struggle for livelihood, 
since without livelihood the people per- 
ish and their sovereignty becomes an 
illusion. The conditions of the struggle 
change with changes in the industrial 
arts, or in the methods of production. 
The new technology, which substitutes 
electric power for the human hand and 
creates new materials out of the earth’s 
elements, transforms the struggle for 
livelihood into a mammoth contest for 
power to control the means of liveli- 
hood. 

Technology, today, stands as the 
evidence of man’s progress in control of 
his environment. The question con- 
fronting humanity is: What nation, or 
what class within a nation, is to control 
these new technological controls? The 
answer of world democracy is that 
associated humanity must control the 
world’s productive capacity and use it 
for higher standards of living, material 
and cultural. Toward that goal for 
the human race, each race and each 
nation, through its own struggles, 
which are both internal between classes 
and external between nations, has its 
own special contribution to make. Co- 
operation between them requires only 
the same goal and not identity in eco- 
nomic system, nor in the stage of de- 
velopment of production at which each 
has arrived. 


OCTOBER 1940 


Our understanding of ourselves will 
be deepened if simultaneously with 
the re-examination of our concept of 
democracy, we seek to understand the 
only powerful, neutral nation left in 
Europe—the Soviet Union. Unlike the 
United States, the Soviets have had a 
clear aim for peace; as expressed by 
Premier Molotov in his address on 
foreign policy before the Supreme Con- 
gress of Soviets on March 29, “The 
task of our foreign policy is to insure 
peace between nations and the security 
of our country.” Thus new develop- 
ments, however unexpected, have not 
found them unprepared. Appraising, 
as we must, the forces upon which we 
may rely to strengthen our own de- 
fense, we must examine the new situa- 
tion in Europe and the choices con- 
fronting us in the light of what we 
understand to be democracy as a world- 
wide movement of importance to man- 
kind. Our nation was born to give 
expression to this movement and it is 


our destiny to defend it now for our-— 


selves and for all other peoples. 


Three Choices for the Unjted States 


In the United States in the summer 
of 1940 three choices have recently 
been put before us: (1) Virtual alli- 
ance with Great Britain, turning how- 
ever, into a program which will commit 
the United States for a long period to 
heavy burdens of production of arma- 
ments and army service in a predom- 
inately military program, regardless of 
our alliances; (2) Leadership in peace 
proposals accompanied by a bid for 
cooperation with the winning nation, 
alleged by its proposers to be probably 
Germany; (3) A broad plan for co- 
operation with the Soviet Union, es- 
pecially in the area of the Pacific, but 
open to all nations or movements with- 
in nations whose aim is peace. ‘This 
third choice would thus include what- 
ever is really progressive in the other 
two. ‘The general idea was put for- 
ward at a conference in May of the 
American Council on Soviet Relations. 
Consideration of this third choice, 
which seems to me the only one worthy 
of progressive support, requires a re- 
view of some events of the past year. 





The Role of the Soviet Union in 
World Affairs 


August 23, 1939, date of the sign- 
ing of the Soviet-German Pact of Non- 
Aggression, may come to be seen in 
historical perspective as marking the 
lost opportunity of the European de- 
mocracies to accept at last the Soviet 
Union’s long-standing plea for a sys- 
tem of collective security. Negotiations 
with emissaries sent to Moscow by 
Britain and France had been dragging 
their weary way at a moment when in- 
formed observers the world over fore- 
saw that the German armies were 
ready to attack Poland on three fronts, 
and to achieve the Nazis’ objective of 
taking Danzig and completing the de- 
struction of the Versailles treaty. The 
danger of a drive to the East against 
the Soviet Union was obvious. Indeed, 
it seems wholly reasonable to believe 
that elements in control in the British 
and French governments hoped for a 
conflict between the USSR and Ger- 
many, in fulfillment of Britain’s long- 
standing policy of maintaining a bal- 
ance of power in Europe by promoting 
conflicts whenever the power of one 
nation seemed to be increasing unduly. 
Such an attitude would account for 
the fact that the Soviet Union’s appeal 
to Britain and France for military dis- 
cussions and for the right to send the 
Red Army into Poland, if the German 
army invaded that country, had been 
refused. In place of this, the USSR 
and Germany signed their pact of non- 
aggression. It was a pledge not to at- 
tack each other. It involved neither a 
military alliance nor agreement on eco- 
nomic or political forms. It laid the 
basis for the organization of peace in 
the areas adjoining both nations. 

Had Britain and France been will- 
ing to accept the concept of collective 
security, a boundary of peace instead 
of an economic blockade, might have 
been thrown around the nation whose 
threatened aggressions were so greatly 
feared in Europe. But analysis of what 
might have been is as unconvincing a 
task as prophecy of what may be. His- 
tory has already belied the analysis. 
Perhaps an encirclement of peace “in- 
stead of a threatened blockade and the 
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declaration of a “state of war” was a 
dream impossible of fulfillment under 
the existing imperialist governments. 
The pact with Germany was not a 
sign of a fundamental change in Soviet 
foreign policy, nor did it indicate adop- 
tion of the policies of Germany. As 
the leaders of the Soviet Union have 
explained, their policy has had one aim, 
to preserve the Soviet Union and to 
defend it against aggression. The high 
points in this defense have included: 
(1) Averting the dangers involved in 
the intervention of the armies of other 
countries, including our own, just after 
the Russian Revolution, when the 
counter-revolutionaries were encour- 
aged by these intervening forces, and 
when, at the same time, the role of 
Finland as the gateway against Lenin- 
grad became clear and General Man- 
nerheim with the help of German 
armies destroyed the social-democracy 
of the Finnish people; (2) The dis- 
covery and the punishment after the 
famous trials of those involved in the 
first Fifth Column activities, when 
the spies of certain foreign nations 
joined with traitors within the Soviet 
Union who were ready to sacrifice their 
own nation’s safety; (3) Averting the 
expected drive toward the East: of 
Hitler’s forces, after Munich, with ‘ts 
exclusion of the Soviet Union from the 
deliberations determining the fate of 
Czecho-Slovakia, had clearly demon- 
strated the hostility of the western na- 
tions to the Soviet Union; (4) The 
defense of the European. borders of the 
Soviet Union through non-aggression 
pacts with neighboring nations; and 
when this pact failed. with Finland, 
action which deplorably involved war 
but led to the speediest possible 


treaty of peace when the defense of 
Leningrad was assured. It was a de- 
fense not against Finland, but against 
the use of Finland to spread the Euro- 
pean war, and thus to expose the USSR 
to attack at its most vulnerable point— 
the area around Leningrad. 


This summary of measures of de- 
fense by the Soviet Union has not in- 
cluded the well-known policy of collec- 
tive agreements, nor a discussion of 
action in the Far East. It would ap- 
pear that this will be the scene of 
activity in the immediate future. It is 
there that cooperation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 


seems to be appropriate and timely. 


Cooperation Between the United 
States and the Soviet Union 


The situation in the Pacific in 
August, 1940, has had a curious resem- 
blance to the European scene before 
the Soviet-German pact and even be- 
fore Munich. The clashing interests 
of Japan and Britain suggest appease- 
ment. On the other hand, signs are 
numerous that Great Britain counts 
upon the navy of the United States to 
help to preserve the status quo in the 
Far East. Japan’s aggressions are based 
upon statements calling for a new so- 
cial order and a wider area for eco- 
nomic influence such as have charac- 
terized Germany’s demands in Europe. 
Japan in the past has threatened at- 
tack upon the Soviet Union. There 
have been military clashes between the 
soldiers of the two countries and there 
have been agreements in areas where 
the interests of both countries could 
be served. At the same time, the So- 
viet Union has steadfastly defended the 
interests and integrity of China, thus, 
actually working in accordance with 
the interests of the United States with 
respect to China. A firm policy on 
the part of the United States of cutting 
off the military supplies necessary for 
Japanese aggression and of aid to 
China, would open the way for a policy 
of cooperation for production in the 
Orient. 

By a coincidence, August was the 
month for renewal of the trade agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. Our policy in ad- 
ministering it, especially in the past 





Soviet officials reviewing the annual sports’ parade this summer. Left to right: Badayev, Molotov, Kalinin, Voroshilov, Stalin, 
L. Kaganovich, Andreyev, Malenkov, Dimitrov, Timoshenko, Berya, Shvernik, Mishakova, Shkiryatov, Mikoyan and Bulganin. 
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year, has been far from satisfactory. 
The so-called “moral embargo” for 
alleged civilian bombings in the war 
in Finland has not been lifted, despite 
the evidence that no such bombings 
occurred, save in the columns of news- 
papers controlled by reactionary in- 
terests. More than that, a whole- 
hearted intent on the part of the 
United States to exchange goods with 
mutual advantage to the two countries 
has been lacking. The European situ- 
ation suggests that the trade agree- 
ment, limited:-as its terms may be, 
should, nevertheless, mark a new de- 
parture in the relations of the United 
States with the Soviet Union. 

The countries bordering on the Pa- 
cific Ocean actually contain approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the production 
of raw materials in the world today. 
Cooperation, which included all na- 
tions in that area, would go far toward 
undermining militarism, which thrives 
on economic distress in any nation; 
and, instead, establishing trade and se- 
curity, which would, likewise, serve the 
interests of the whole world. 

The contribution of the Soviet 
Union to such economic cooperation 
grows out of the fact that the con- 
flicting interests of international 
finance and monopoly, with the re- 
sultant conflicts for foreign markets, 
have been eliminated within its own 
borders. Its planned social economy 
permits also planned trade with other 
countries. ‘Thus, agreements are pos- 
sible with nations whose economic and 
political systems are entirely different. 
Its planned and controlled imports 
and exports can, thus, be adapted to 
the needs of other countries. 

For the United States, it is necessary 
to recognize that the international co- 
operation, which would be in harmony 
with our democratic ideals, will neces- 
sarily be frustrated by the struggle of 
our monopolies for foreign markets and 
the efforts of our financial interests to 
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THE HOMELAND GROWS 


By WANDA VASSILEVSKA 


The famous Polish woman writer, elected deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet from Western Ukraine, describes the 
welcome to the deputies of the new Soviet Republics 


HE lights gleam in the white hall 

of the Kremlin. Through the 
curtains of the high window the planet 
Jupiter shines with golden brilliance. 

The hall is full to overflowing. No 
one lingers in the anterooms, not a seat 
is empty. ‘Today there are more of us 
than there have ever been before, depu- 
ties from Bessarabia, from North Bu- 
kovina, from Lithuania, Latvia, Esto- 
nia. ‘They sit among us for the first 
time. 

We hear Comrade Molotov’s ad- 
dress, Yes! Our homeland is grow- 
ing! Attentive eyes, concentrated 
faces. The black eyes of the Uzbek 
women, the slanting eyes of our com- 
rades from the steppes of Asia, the 
bright head bands of the girls from 
the Baltic, our guests. 

Not so long ago—or was it. very 
long ago?—I myself entered this hall 
for the first time. With beating heart, 
with faltering breath. A woman who 
had lost her homeland—in order to 
regain it. And now I feel completely 
at home in this hall. And when I hear 
from the tribune the words about the 
foreign policy of the USSR, I look 
towards the benches at others listening 
for the first time to Comrade Molotov. 

Listen closely, you who have just 
arrived from so far away, listen to how 
our ‘homeland is growing. Share the 
pride which fills our hearts. Learn the 
love which overflows them. Be at 
home among us. 

The far-off murmur of the Black Sea 
is answered today by the voice of the 
Baltic. Northward and southward 
our homeland is growing. 

The Danube flows into the sea. 
Swelling into great waves, the endless 
waters roll ceaselessly to the sea. Lean 
on the Danube, my homeland! Drink 
its waters, you weary horses of Red 
Army men! 

To the green steppes, the vineyard 
covered slopes, Moldavian huts and 
Ukrainian settlements, the Red Army 
men have brought joyous tidings of 
new life. 

Straighten your bent backs, op- 
pressed ones. The rule of the land- 


lords has vanished into the realm of 
the past. The blood of workers’ feet 
on the city pavements, the sweat from 
the peasants’ tortured brow. White 
mansions of the lords, and huts with 
earthen floors. The abuse of the Ru- 
manian officials, the insolence of the 
Rumanian nobles. All these belong to 
the past. 

Into your own toil-worn hands, you 
Moldavian and Ukrainian peasants, 
passes now the land which for years you 
have tilled for others. Yours now are 
the factories, Moldavian and Ukrain- 
ian workers, in which you have been 
shot down during strikes and unem- 
ployment demonstrations, The prison 
gates are open. Honor and glory to 
those who have fallen in the battle for 
human rights, new life to those who 
have lived to see the new day! 

A new sun streams over the fields 
and through the city streets. We greet 
you with open heart, comrades, broth- 
ers, until today unknown to us, but 
still near to us... . From this moment 
on we shall stand in united ranks, 
march forward together, fight for the 
same cause. Over us waves one ban- 
ner, and blazes a single star—the star 
of the Kremlin towers. 

Before us stands a group of people— 
representatives of the workers of Bess- 
arabia and Northern Bukovina. Twen- 
ty-two years of cruel suffering, twenty- 
two years with backs bent under a 
heavy yoke. . Twenty-two years of 
prison and barbed wire. Twenty-two 
years of seething revolt, put down by 
an iron hand. ‘Twenty-two years of 
poverty and exploitation. 

A thousand eyes look into their 
faces; a thousand hearts measure the 
weary journey of those twenty-two 
years. 

From the tribune sounds the Mol- 
davian language, the singing Molda- 
vian language, suppressed until now. 
The white Kremlin walls echo the 
words in Moldavian, words telling the 
desires and the will of the working 
people of Bessarabia, which are one 
with our desire and will. We listen to 
the strange yet familiar words of a 


Moldavian teacher. We listen to the 
simple, rough words of a Ukrainian 
peasant from North Bukovina. 

Green are the vineyards and golden 
the steppes and the rivers flow into 
the great Danube. Accept our joy and 
our love and our brotherhood, com- 
rades. 

All of us welcome you. Smiles ra- 
diate from the faces of the Uzbek 
women, in their silken khalats, the 
Tadjiks, in their bright caps, the 
Ukrainians in their embroidered 
blouses. 

A cruel, high wall shut in your sad 
and narrow lives. Imprisoned within 
your tiny tracts of land, your upward 
strivings were stifled by the heavy 
hand of oppression. 

But now, you will grow—we and 
you together. In place of a scrap of 
land, not even your own—the bound- 
less Soviet Union; in place of fruitless 
drudgery—honored labor, bringing 
happiness to all mankind. 

Let us march together along this 
broad highway, shoulder to shoulder. 
Together in work—the most glorious 
work in history, together in struggle, 
the greatest and most sublime of all 
struggles, together in indestructible 
faith and invincible love. 

The lights gleam in the Kremlin 
Hall. A new republic is born—the 
Soviet Republic of Moldavia, and the 
borders of my own republic, the 
Ukraine, are widened. 

But more wonderful than that, our 
new comrades, you have become citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union—of all those 
republics already a part and still to be- 
come a part of it. From the Akker- 
man steppes to the Arctic circle, from 
the shores of Kamchatka to the shores 
of the Baltic—this is our common 
home, our common land. From the 
aurora borealis to the yellow desert 
sands—this is our love, our pride, our 
homeland. 

Sit among us, new comrades. Let 
us make room for them among us, these 
new comrades, already so close and 
dear to us. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The hovels shown above were in a village in the suburbs of Kishinev, capital of Bessarabia. It indicates the 


level to which life had sunk under Rumanian occupation. The future (near, not remote) that Bessarabians 
can now look forward to is shown below, in the photograph of a collective farm village in neighboring 
Soviet Ukraine. 














Crowds in Chernovitz, Northern Bukovina, surrounded Army When a Soviet airplane landed in this Bessarabian village it became 
trucks to ask the Red Army men questions about the Soviet an impromptu lecture platform as the peasants asked the pilot ques- 
Union. tions about Soviet life. 








The streets of Kishinev, capital of Bessarabia, were festive as the people swarmed out to greet the Red Army men. 


The text of the Soviet Constitution was Red Army men are hosts to a Bessarab- The workers take over in a nationalized 
posted prominently in Kishinev. ian peasant onmeed from his Rumanian knitgoods factory in Kishinev. 
landlord. 














The Soviet Worker and His Job 


No migratory workers on the job trail — Helping hands to 
the ambitious — Travel and variety for those who want them 


HE Trans-Siberian express gath- 

ered momentum, pulling out of 
the station ‘Taiga, in the heart of Si- 
beria. Passengers made themselves 
comfortable for the night, while the 
train bowled along eastward toward 
morning. ‘Through the semi-darkened 
coach walked the woman conductor in- 
specting tickets. 

“Where’s yours?” She spoke to a 
young lad, huddled in a seat corner 
with his head on a canvas bag, contain- 
ing his belongings. He straightened up 
and searched his pockets. 

“T’ve lost it,” he replied forlornly. 

“I’m sorry, but you'll have to get 
off,” she said. 

“But it must have been stolen from 
me,” protested the lad. 

“T can’t help that,” replied the 
woman. “I'll have to put you off at 
the next stop.” 

The lad sobbed. A fellow passenger 
comforted him and listened to his story. 
The boy was from Tashkent. His 
brother had written him from Kras- 
noyarsk which this train would reach 
in the morning, asking him to come 
and enter school there. Tihe boy said 
he had lost his ticket; maybe in Tash- 
kent, maybe in Novosibirsk. He had 
no money. 

As the train slowed down for the 
next stop, the conductor came in pre- 
pared for action. 

“Hold on!” said a passenger. ‘This 
kid’s in trouble.” 

“Tt’s my duty!” replied the woman 
firmly. “He has no ticket. He can’t 
ride.” | 

“You speak as an official,” countered 
the passenger. “But you are a human 
being also. You must consider the 
human side too.” 

Other passengers added their remon- 
strances. Why throw the lad off the 
train in the wilderness ? 

The tumult died down. Again the 
train gathered momentum. It bowled 
along through the night. In the morn- 
ing the young lad stepped off the train. 
His brother was there to greet him. 
And so I learned that on Soviet rail- 
ways a passenger is more than a fare. 

Why the passengers should be con- 
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cerned was not clear to me at once. 
Who was he to them? Who were they 
to him? Among them was a mechanic 
on vacation; a group of students going 
east with expenses paid, for a turn at 
practical work; a professor with his 
family, bound to a new appointment in 
Siberia, his contract calling not only 
for a good monthly salary but also for 
the routine podyemnaya or subsidy to 
cover the expenses of moving; peasants 
from the Ukraine, their expenses paid 
by the Bureau of Migration, on their 
way as settlers to new land in the 
open spaces of the Far East. In each 
case travel costs were incidental, paid 
as a matter of course, most often out of 
state funds. The people rode on state 
railways. The boy was one of the 
people as was the conductor, who as 
a state official must collect fares. In 
the argument no one was concerned 
about the money involved. The fare 
was less important than the moral prin- 
ciple. Had there been deliberate vio- 
lation of state law, the passengers 
would have insisted on having the boy 
put off, even if his fare had been paid. 
A mere incident, this reveals a common 
feature of Soviet life—the buoyant 
public support given individuals in gen- 
uine distress. 

Lest one imagine that, as a conse- 
quence, Soviet railways are a hobo’s 
paradise, it must be emphasized that 
there is almost no vagrancy in the So- 
viet Union. ‘There are neither idle 
rich who ride to gratify aimless whims, 
in luxury, nor idle poor who ride the 
rods. The average Soviet workman 
would appreciate but not wholly com- 
prehend such a colorful headline as the 
Hobo News once carried: “From Fair 
to Fair without Fare.” I have seen 
group after group, thousands of farm 
workers with expenses paid, visit Mos- 
cow to see the great Agricultural Fair. 
There, notebooks in hand, they eagerly 
imbibed the learning of their best ag- 
ronomists, assembled for their educa- 
tion. But the free tours are given for 
outstanding work. ‘They have been 
earned. 

Unemployment and the migratory 
worker are unknown in Soviet Russia. 
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By R. J. WERDNA 


True, there are nomads in the North 
who follow the reindeer trek from 
pasture to pasture. In the grasslands 
of Central Asia one finds nomad herds- 
men of cattle, sheep and horses. But 
the migratory worker trailing elusive 
jobs is absent from the Soviet indus- 
trial set-up. This is not alone due to 
absence of unemployment, but also. to 
a new content which Soviet life has 
put into the old idea of free labor. 

The money-wage, fundamental to 
capitalist free labor, is not basic in the 
Soviet worker’s labor perspective. The 
job itself is the basic element. Wage 
rates are fixed on output. The work- 
day on collective farms means so many 
acres plowed and harvested per day. 
Workdays completed are the basis for 
distribution of income. The wage 
scale in mills means so many units of 
output per hour or day. From these 
units of output production is planned 
for one year, for five years ahead. Ful- 
fillment of the plan is obligatory on 
management and worker alike. In- 
come, both to administrative employees 
and mill operators, is contingent on pro- 
duction, with bonuses for output above 
plan. Rising productivity brings en- 
larged earnings and increased social 
products. Unearned income is impossi- 
ble since capital investment is socially 
owned. Wages are paid as a form of 
public purchasing power that rises with 
increased output so as to absorb the 
products of industry and keep the ma- 
chinery running. 

Since wages enter as a subsidiary 
factor of social income, workers take a 
proprietary interest not alone in indi- 
vidual earnings but also in the total 
social output. “We'll grow enough 
sugar-beets to powder the nation with 
sugar,” said one farm girl, now a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Soviet, by whose ef- 
forts the crop yield of sugar-beets had 
been increased manifold. Other work- 
ers undertook to weave more yards of 
cloth, get more mileage per gallon of 
gasoline, load more freight cars, dig 
more tons of coal, smelt more steel, and 
so on. Mill and farm output is visu- 
alized as vital to the needs of the coun- 
try and therefore, when circumstances 




















call for more production or produc- 
tion for defense, such as involves indi- 
vidual sacrifice, be it in the form of 
personal earnings or consumers’ goods, 
there is a willingness lacking where 
the money-wage is the axis of the 
worker’s relation to his job. 

Labor unions share with manage- 
ment responsibility for output, for in- 
creased productivity of labor. Since in- 
dustrial expansion is envisaged as in- 
definite, without crises, there is no fear 
of unemployment or lack of jobs. Ma- 
chinery on the farms has, in twelve 
years, released millions of peasants for 
work in industry ; but the constantly ex- 
panding industries call for more. 

Recently, to increase production and 
be prepared for any emergency, the 
trade unions recommended that the 
work-day be increased to eight hours 
and the work-week to six days, in place 
of the former seven-hour day and five- 
day week. Another clause of the measure 
made it illegal for a worker to quit his 
job without consent, which is to be 
given only in case of physical disability 
or of enrollment in school. This pro- 
vision is directed against an irresponsi- 

ble type of worker who runs from job 
to job without staying in one place long 

- enough to really master any one phase 
of the production process. Called /et- 
uns or runaways, these persons are 
spoken of as undeveloped, not yet 
grown up to the demands and oppor- 
tunities that Soviet life presents. 

In the Soviet Union, where unem- 
ployment does not enter to unsettle 
labor power, turnover is more than any- 
where else a result of individual aber- 
ration. By law everyone has the right 
to work and there are jobs for all. 
With everyone gainfully employed, so- 
ciety itself acts as a stabilizing force on 
the individual workman, who content 
with his job, settles down to rear a 
family with no fears for a rainy day. 
Medical care is socialized. He pays 
no doctor bills, and receives sick bene- 
fit during his illness. In old age he is 
pensioned. ‘There is no unemployment 
to dislodge him from his home. With 
increasing years at the same mill, office 
or farm he acquires greater proficiency 
in his work. Self-expression and social 
status are predicated by his job and 
workmen are found in Soviet plants 
with many years of continuous em- 
ployment. 

Long-standing employment at the 
same job or kind of work does not nec- 
essarily mean loss of mobility. When 
his labor is more in demand some place 
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A group of Donbas 
miners about to go 
down into the pit. 


A. Protazanov, a 
young metal work- 
er, who has become 
an honor student at 
the Moscow Insti- 
tute of Non-Ferrous 
Metals, masters the 
theory behind the 
practical work he 
learned in the fac- 


tory. 


else the workman moves, but in an or- 
ganized, not chaotic, manner. When 
building workers were needed for a 
big rush job in Murmansk crack bri- 
gades of Moscow bricklayers were sent 
there. The fastest brigade of tunnel 
workers on the Moscow subway con- 
struction helped dig copper mines in 
Kazakhstan. 

Change of residence may be tempo- 
Yary or permanent. With peasants 
who migrate to settle new land in the 
Far East it is permanent; as also for 
discharged Red Army men who volun- 
tarily settle down on farmland in bor- 
der regions. When men are called to 
military service, not only are their jobs 
retained for them, but their apartments 
are held and their families supported. 
Change of residence is connected with, 
not divorced from, a specific job. 

Viewed thus, the job provides not 
only a means to travel but also a way 
to promotion. The way to promotion 
is through special training and: there 
are schools of all kinds to which work- 
ers can go. 
advertisements not for chewing gum 
but for skilled workers. Training 
courses are advertised to qualify stu- 
dents as tool-and-die makers, aviation 
mechanics, radio and telegraph workers, 
typists and stenographers. While in 





In the street cars one sees ° 



































training a stipend is paid the student. 
On graduation there is no question 


about immediate employment. Work- 
men can enroll while on the job and 
learn in their spare time, as many have 
done, to become licensed airplane pilots. 

Great encouragement is given to 
higher education. After the outbreak 
of war in Europe when universities 
there were being closed and students 
turned away, the Soviet Government 
announced that provisions had been 
made to enroll 25,000 additional stu- 
dents in the universities. The total 
number of students in the higher 
schools, is well above 600,000 this year. 
Plant directors are obliged to release 
workers who enroll in institutions of 
higher learning or in special training 
schools. Acquisition of new skill and 
knowledge is the royal road to promo- 
tion, to assertion of individual capacity 
above the average. 

Stability of employment underlies the 
economy and the individual is liberated 
—not of the necessity to work as is true 
of people living on their money—but 
of any worry over his source of income. 
Employment is ever with him, a stable 
basis for family life, a means to ad- 
vancement in personal status, a way to 
growth in character and achievement. ~ 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AN AMERICAN STUDENT 
BECOMES A SOVIET DENTIST=-II 


How Soviet dental clinics work. Specialists for 
every patient. How the dentist uses his spare time. 


INCE my return to America I 
have come to wish there was an- 
other word than clinic to use to de- 
scribe Soviet medical, and especially 
dental institutions. For medical men 
and for lay people, alike, the word 
clinic still carries associations of rush, 
discomfort, crowding, absence of hu- 
man relations between patient and 
doctor, and vexation in general. I have 
to remind myself that the word once 
had the same disagreeable connotations 
for me, not the new content it has 
gained through my Soviet experiences. 
Most important of all, in Soviet clin- 
ics there is no trace or suggestion of 
charity, no slightest possibility that 
medical attention in the clinic is of a 
different status and quality than pri- 
vate medical practice. Soviet medical 
services are part of the patient’s “social 
wages” earned by his labor as clearly 
as his money wages. A bullying tone 
from an attendant or an impatient 
tone from a doctor would be as un- 
thinkable as in a private office in this 
country. And the administration of 
the clinic is so organized as to impose 
a minimum of inconvenience upon the 
patients. 

On his first visit to a dental clinic, 
the patient registers and is directed to 
the examining doctor. The whole pro- 
cedure usually takes under twenty 
minutes. The examining doctor spe- 
cializes in diagnosis. He does no other 
work. On completing his examination 
he sends the patient to the department 
indicated by the diagnosis. ‘There the 
patient may wait up to fifteen minutes 
before receiving treatment. Then he 
is attended by a specialist. The clinic 
has four departments, surgery, ranging 
from simple extractions to the most 
complicated bone operations; therapy, 
that is, medical treatment of disease 
conditions; prosthetics, replacement of 
teeth by appliances; and orthodontia, 
straightening of malformed jaws and 
teeth, by braces and other appliances. 
I worked in the prosthetics department. 

Thus the patient, meeting with no 
greater inconvenience than patients in 
private offices undergo, receives treat- 
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ment by specialists. At no point does 
the question of payment enter into his 
relation with the doctor. 

And if he should feel that the treat- 
ment prescribed is the wrong treat- 
ment, as occasionally happens; if, for 
example, the feels that a tooth should 
not be extracted but devitalized, and 
left in the mouth, he can call for, and 
will be given a special examination by 
the head of the department; if the 
head of the department sustains the 
dentist and the patient still objects, he 
can call for and receive another exam- 
ination by, or under the supervision of, 
the director of the clinic. The decision 
then arrived at is final if the patient 
wishes to receive his dental services in 
that institution. He can, of course, 
go to another clinic. 

Such incidents, of course, are so rare 
that in themselves they do not merit 
attention. But I mention them to in- 
dicate the range of choice and the 
amount of control the patient has in 
the Soviet Union over his medical des- 
tiny. 

It should be added that where there 
are special complications or difficulties 
calling for special consultation or treat- 
ment, he receives it even if it calls for 
transportation to another city to re- 
ceive treatment by a noted specialist 
there. Thus it is the needs of the case, 
not the size of a pocketbook, that de- 
termines the clientele of the great spe- 
cialists. 

Now, what about the dentist ? What 
are his conditions in the clinics? 

First of all he receives a good salary. 
There are no ups and downs in his 
practice. He is without financial wor- 
ries. He works a five-hour day in the 
course of which he gives treatment to 
sixteen patients. He has constant and 
trained service from nurses who make 
card entries, lay out his instruments, 
prepare apparatus, and so on, thus re- 
lieving him of time-taking detail and 
enabling him to concentrate on his 
actual medical work. 

How does this compare with pri- 
vate dental practice here? I am told 
that the average number of patients 
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treated daily is fifteen, with consider- 
able time taken up with card entries, 
hunts for instruments and preparation 
of apparatus. The number of patients 
may, of course, be fewer, in which case 
the dentist’s efficiency may be affected 
by economic anxiety. The number may 
go as high as thirty a day, in which 
case the dentist’s efficiency may be 
affected by overwork and strain. In 
private offices, generally, the dentist has 
to concern himself with administrative 
details which in the Soviet clinics are 
handled by an administrative staff. 

In my department, prosthetics, this 
was the routine. My patients came to 
me to receive replacements for missing 
teeth. On his first visit I made an 
impression of the patient’s jaw. On 
his second visit I took a bite. On the 
third visit I tried on the appliance con- 
structed for him from the impressions 
and bites I had supplied to the dental 
mechanic department. And on the 
fourth visit, the necessary finishing 
touches were made and the patient left 
with his appliance. ‘Thus, every day 
I discharged four patients, advanced 
the work on eight other patients, and 
began treatments on four new patients. 

This schedule, of course, is not 
rigid. There are days when the den- 
tist may have a patient more or a pa- 
tient less; but these are exceptional. 

Each year the dentist receives a va- 
cation of three weeks. He may be 
a member of the Medical Workers’ 
Union which protects his interests, and 
in whose rest homes he may spend his 
vacations, “The union keeps constant 
check on working conditions. Period- 
ically an examination is made of prem- 
ises and facilities to make sure that the 
work is carried on without hazards. 
All plans for alterations or reconstruc- 
tion in the institution must be submit- 
ted to the Health Department; and 
the completed project is inspected be- 
fore operations begin. 

Private practise of a sort is permit- 
ted to Soviet dentists, but it is limited 
and decreasing. 

A dentist who wishes to continue 
working beyond his allotted five hours, 
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in order to earn money above his regu- 
lar salary, may put in extra hours at 
the clinic, for which he is paid propor- 
tionately. Or he may treat patients 
at home. In the latter case, he applies 
at the Finance Department for permis- 
sion to set up a private office. The 
Finance Department notifies the Board 
of Health, which sends an inspector to 
examine the dentist’s apartment to de- 
termine whether the sanitary conditions 
are suitable. If the Board of Health 
approves, the Finance Department 
issues a permit and the dentist opens 
his private office. For the right 
to carry on private practise, aside from 
his regular work, the dentist must pay 
a tax, which is not burdensome, and 
may be paid in installments. 

That is why in Soviet cities one 
may still see dentist’s signs in residen- 
tial districts. Most of the dentists 
who continue in private practise and 
most of the patients who resort to 
them are older people. Old traditions, 
old habits die hard. ‘Those Soviet citi- 
zens who have given a comparative 
test to dentistry as practised in the 
clinics, and dentistry as practised in 
private, home offices, have turned to 
the clinics. Aside from the money sav- 
ing, equipment and services are more 
complete in the clinic, and at every 
step the patient receives the attention 
of a specialist. Consequently, even in 
this limited form, private dental prac- 
tise is disappearing. 

As I have said before, a dentist who 
wants to earn money above his salary 
has the chance to do so. If he is not 
interested in extra money but wants 
to use his spare time in research, labo- 
ratories are open and equipment is 
available to him. If he is ambitious 
he continues studying, raising his qual- 
ifications. As a matter of fact the one 
thing he is not free to do, profes- 
sionally, is to sink into a rut and stay 
there. As I explained in my last arti- 
cle, periodically, usually every three 
years, the dentist, like all other pro- 
fessional peoplé, has to take a three 
months course, during which he re- 
ceives his full salary and all his addi- 
tional expenses in order that he may 
add to and. refresh his knowledge and 
keep abreast of the advances in his field. 
And for taking this course, for thus 
making himself more useful to the peo- 
ple, he gets a raise in salary. 

I speak of these things to show that 
the hard working dentist in the Soviet 
Union can make money in the Soviet 
Union, too—not millions, but enough 
for the extras he may crave. Those 
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who have special talents and higher 
ambitions have full opportunities to 
fulfill them. Further study and re- 
search facilities are free to them. 

As an example, I will give the case 
of a man | knew, a man now in his 
fifties. He was a dental mechanic be- 
fore the Revolution, with a special in- 
terest in chemistry. He yearned to 
work in this field but had neither the 
leisure nor the money nor access to any 
facilities for studying or carrying on 
researches of his own. 

After the Revolution, he found him- 
self a married man with a fairly large 
family to support and unable to take 
advantage, or so he thought at first, of 
the new opportunities made available 
by the Revolution. After a while he 
joined the dental mechanics staff at the 
State University of Stomatology and 
Odontology. While there, he began do- 
ing research work in his spare time. He 
was already well thought of as a highly 
skilled worker. When he revealed his 
talents in the laboratory, he was sent 
to take a full dental course, during 
which he continued his experimental 
work, all at the expense of the insti- 
tute. Today this former dental me- 
chanic has the status of Assistant Pro- 
fessor. Among his inventions are stain- 
less steel alloys for prosthetic and cast- 
ing work, special solders and steel wires 
for clasps and lingual bars, invest- 
ments for castings, alloys for fillings, 
etc. He ‘has won several government 
awards and is highly respected. And 
this came not to a young man with the 
drive of youth to carry him on but to 
a man past his youth, “burdened” as it 
is usually put, with a family. 

Incidentally, since I have been speak- 
ing of a dental mechanic, I might go 
into the status and conditions of the 
dental mechanic in the Soviet Union. 
To become a dental technician one has 
to have high school education ; then two 
years of study in a Dental Technician’s 
School where his studies include biol- 
ogy, anatomy, and general cultural sub- 
jects. On graduation he receives a 
diploma and unless he has this diploma 
he can get no appointment as dental 
mechanic, 

The dental mechanic works a seven- 
hour day. He is eligible to the Medi- 
cal Workers’ Union and all its bene- 
fits. If ‘his work is with acids he gets 
an extra week’s vacation and other 
special considerations. 

In the dental laboratories the work 
is specialized. For example, in the rub- 
ber section there are set-up men, finish- 
ers, and polishers; in the metal section 


there are separate departments hand- 
ling stationary appliances, removable ap- 


pliances, and crown work. In each 
branch of work there are three cate- 
gories of workers, the highest receiving 
the best pay; but the lower category 
workers being trained and assisted to 
rise to the higher category. No one 
in a higher category suffers if a work- 
er from a lower category is advanced ; 
nobody’s job is taken away by him. 
Watching this in the laboratory of the 
Protezny Institute in Moscow, where 
I worked for a time, and where there 
were 150 men at work, I was reminded 
of an incident of my apprentice years 
as a dental mechanic in New York. 
One day I was given a responsible job 
to do by the boss, but before I could 
begin work on it the dental mechanic 
whose assistant I was in the laboratory 
grabbed it from me. When I pro- 
tested he said bitterly, “I won’t let you 
take my living away from me!” 

That sort of thing couldn’t happen in 
a Soviet laboratory. Not only are spe- 
cial skills and advances passed on to 
others in the courses for workers con- 
stantly given in the institute, as every- 
where, but workers gladly make sug- 
gestions and give help to each other 
right in the shop. Not only does the 

(Continued on page 33) 


(Top)—The new central hospital at Sverdlovsk 

in the Urals. (Below)—A travelling drug store 

and clinic which serves people in a remote 
part of Tadjikistan. 



































MY THIRD VISIT TO THE USSR 
By DR. CLINTON J. TAFT 


Steady progress was the report of the West Coast Director of the Civil 
Liberties Union after his visit to the USSR in the Summer of 1939 


HE group with which I visited 

the Soviet Union last summer 
reached Moscow too late to arrange 
for tickets to the great Sports Parade 
in the Red Square, in which some 
40,000 young people from all over the 
Soviet Union took part. We were bit- 
terly disappointed to miss it but two 
days later at the Dynamo Stadium we 
were privileged to witness a repetition 
of the sports pageant, and so we were 
somewhat mollified. For two and one- 
half hours the young athletes went 
through their evolutions to the accom- 
paniment of music. The Stadium was 
brim-full. By that I mean to say that 


making larger purchases possible for all. 
Housing is still a good deal of a 
problem despite a tremendous building 
campaign that has been carried on for 
years. You see, people have flocked 
into the cities in unprecedented num- 
bers. Moscow now has a population 
of over four millions, and Leningrad 
has grown to three millions. In fact, 
the drift cityward has become so pro- 
nounced that the government a while 
back decreed that no more people 
could move into these great centers of 
population unless they were assured in 
advance of suitable lodgings. 
Leningrad has started to build a 
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Each can denotes 90 million cans (in round figures) 


80,000 saw the spectacle and cheered 
it loudly. Deservedly so.. There was 
never a hitch in the program. Event 
followed event like clockwork. Nearly 
half the participants were women. 
Some of the mass stunts which they 
performed were truly marvelous. 

To me these lithe young athletes 
were symbolic of the new Russia. 
They came, I repeat, from all parts of 
the USSR. Their skins were of vary- 
ing shades. They exhibited other 
marked individual traits. But they 
fused together into one mighty stream 
of brawn and brains. They represent 
that oncoming generation that is build- 
ing the new Russia, and they assure a 
great future for the land of the ham- 
mer and the sickle. 

That the USSR was steadily forging 
ahead, despite wars and rumors of 
wars, seemed evident to me last sum- 
mer. I was visiting Russia for the 
third time. I had seen it first in 1936, 
and again in 1937. Since my last visit 
a noticeable increase in consumers’ 
goods is observable in the stores. The 
prices of most commodities still seem 
pretty high, but wages have gone up 
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new city east of the old city limits. 
Broad boulevards are being laid out 
and modern apartment houses erected. 
Also beautiful new government build- 
ings are under construction. Other 
cities are expanding in the same way. 
So in time Russia hopes to catch up 
with the growth in population and 
properly house her millions. 

The Metro (subway) in Moscow 
has been extended to more than double 
its 1936 size. Beauty and cleanliness 
still rule in the creating of this under- 
ground enterprise, and the trains are 
fast and air-cooled. ‘The Mayakovsky 
Station, recently completed, is a mir- 
acle of stainless steel, mirrors and 
marble. 


Each roll of 
cloth denotes 
production to 
amount of 150 
million rubles 
(round figures) 


Several bridges over the Moscow 
River which I saw under construction 
two years ago have been completed 
and are a credit to the engineers who 
designed and built them. They en- 
hance the river views and facilitate the 
movement of traffic. Not far from one 
of these bridges I saw workmen laying 
the foundations for the mighty Palace 
of Soviets, a structure which will rise 
to a height of 1300 feet, topping New 
York’s highest skyscraper by 300 feet. 
Lenin’s statue will be the crowning 
feature of the palace. You have prob- 
ably seen drawings of this great build- 
ing and know that it is to contain ofh- 
ces and auditoriums, the largest of 
which will accommodate 20,000. 

Many of the city streets have been 
widened and repaved with asphalt, re- 
placing the old cobblestone thorough- 
fares. A few of the country roads have 
been improved, but there is still: much 
to be done along this line. 

One day I went through a cotton- 
print factory where 4,000 were em- 
ployed, working in two shifts. “Why 
don’t you work a third shift, inasmuch 
as you need cotton cloth so badly?” I 
inquired. “We would gladly do so if 
only we had the workers,” was the 
reply. Then I realized afresh that the 
job is still hunting the worker in Rus- 
sia. They have the raw materials in 
abundance but not enough people to 
fabricate them as rapidly as the de- 
mand for goods grows. 

The problem of converting an agri- 
cultural country into an industrial one 
—a country that was a hundred years 
behind the rest of Europe when the 
revolution came in 1917—cannot be 
solved quickly or easily. The Rus- 
sians have been at the task now for 
nearly twenty-two years, and all 


things considered they have made great 
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progress. But they have py no means 
completed the task yet. It will require 
several more Five-Year Plans before 
they catch up with the standards of 
living achieved by some of the other 
nations. 

The children get the best of every- 
thing, for the future of Russia depends 
upon them. We saw several of the 
children’s summer camps. One in a 
pine grove fifteen miles out of Mos- 
cow was new and especially well 
equipped. Another one that we visited 
near Odessa was located beside the 
Black Sea at a charming spot; it was 
under excellent management. 

Also we were invited to inspect a 
camp maintained for Spanish refugee 
children. Several hundred young vic- 
tims of the civil war in the Iberian 
peninsula: flocked about us. Appar- 
ently they were being given the same 
care and training as the Russian chil- 
dren—a very commendable piece of 
work you must admit. Seventeen other 
camps for these little strangers were 
being run in other parts of the coun- 
try,-we were told. Just before we left 
Russia a collection was taken among 
our tourists and the proceeds presented 
to the committee for Spanish relief. 

Cleaning up Russian cities and mak- 
ing them shine like the Scandinavian 
municipalities is going to take time and 
persistent effort. A peasant popula- 
tion which lived for so many genera- 
tions in extreme poverty and primitive 
filth cannot be expected to clean up 
and clothe itself in fine raiment in a 
decade or two. No, it will require 
much time for this job. Essentials 
must be provided first—food, clothing 
and substantial shelter. If only so 
much wealth and human effort did not 
have to be diverted to defense prepara- 
tions the process of cleansing, beautify- 
ing and modernizing Russia could be 
wonderfully speeded up. 

See how they have conquered ig- 
norance. A 73 per cent illiteracy has 
been liquidated since the revolution, 


Think what strides they have made in - 


agriculture. Practically all of the 
farms have been collectivized. In place 
of wooden plows aid an inadequate 
number of horses, they now have tens 
of thousands of tractors, harvester com- 
bines and a great number of heavy 
trucks. The yield of those farms has 
more than doubled in the last five 
years. Industry in general has achieved 
an output nine times that of Tsarist 
Russia. Then too recall what they 
have accomplished in the field of avia- 
tion—the altitude arid long distance 
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records set, and the conquering of the 
Arctic. Reflect upon their hydro- 
electric advances—the harnessing of 
the Dnieper and other streams. Pon- 
der the construction of their internal 
waterways system—the connecting of 
Moscow, 800 miles inland, with three 
seas. Surely, a people that has such 
achievements (and others that could 


be mentioned) to its credit in less than 
twenty-five years will find the solution 
of its other problems. Have faith in 
the USSR. It is on the march, and 
will doubtless make constant progress 
toward a bigger and better life for its 
teeming millions, unless war comes to 
shatter its dreams and consume its en- 
ergies and resources, 
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SCIENCE 


An important scientific discovery has 
been made by the noted Soviet physicist, 
P. Kapitza. Liquid helium has extra- 
ordinary heat conductivity, 1000 times 
greater than copper, for example, which 
is one of the best conductors. Up to the 
present, heat conductivity has been as- 
sumed to be a natural property of liquid 
helium and no attempt has been made at 
further investigations. Three years ago 
Kapitza advanced the hypothesis that this 
heat conductivity was due to convection 
currents set up by its extreme fluidity, 
helium losing almost all viscosity at low 
teniperatures. At a meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences, this summer, 
Kapitza demonstrated experiments con- 
clusively proving the correctness of his 
hypothesis. As a result liquid helium 
must now be characterized as a super- 
fluid, rather than as a super-diathermic 
liquid. 

At the Summer Session of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 
Moscow the results of the first year’s 
work with the huge cyclotron, erected 
in Leningrad, were made public. Among 
other findings it was announced that new 
types of disintegration of heavy elements, 
uranium and thorium, had been accom- 
plished by bombardent of atoms—radio- 
active antimony, tellurium, iodine and 
bromine being obtained for the first time. 
Application of radio-active elements is 
being extensively made in medicine and 
chemistry. They are being used as indi- 
cators of solubility in salts and in un- 
stable chemical compositions, etc.; and in 
the study of the exchange of phosphorus 
in the organism of animals suffering 
from tuberculosis of the bone. 

An expedition of 35 scientists has been 
sent to conduct a year’s work on Mt. 
Elbruz in the Caucaus, Europe’s 
highest peak. The studies will include 
cosmic ray investigations, the study of 
optical and physical properties of cloud 
and fog, researches into the causes and 
treatment of mountain sickness, and of 
the effects of high altitudes on digestion 
in order to work out a suitable diet for 
workers at high altitudes. The re- 
searches wil! be carried out at two levels 
—7000 and 13,000 feet up. 

With science on the verge of an epoch- 


making discovery, the utilization of 
atomic energy through the splitting up 
of uranium atoms, great importance is 
attached to a process devised by two 
young Soviet scientists, K. Peterzhak and 
G. Florov. Their process is continuous 
and the split parts of the uranium atoms 
are similar in charge, mass and other 
properties to those formed when atoms 
are subjected to a neutron bombardment. 

A new Soviet forest reserve of 375,000 
acres has been set aside in the Maritime 
Region in the Far East. From the 
botanical and biological point of view the 
place is of great interest. Flora and 
fauna dating back to the Tertiary Period 
characterize the region and some rare 
species are to be found nowhere else in 
the world. One of the purposes of 
establishing the reserve is to assure their 
preservation. The administrative staff 
of the reserve includes scientists who 
will conduct zoological and botanical re- 
search. 

1939 saw the final, complete eradica- 
tion of smallpox in the Soviet Union. 
Incidence of other diseases showed sharp 
declines. There were 30 per cent fewer 
cases of typhoid, 25 per cent fewer cases 
of scarlet fever, 14 per cent fewer cases 
of dysentery than the year before. IIl- 
ness with temporary incapacitation, re- 
ported in industrial surveys, showed a 
reduction of 22 per cent. 


IN THE NEW SOVIET REGIONS 


The morning after Lithuania had de- 
clared itself a Soviet Republic, the jani- 
tor of 6 Laisves Boulevard, in Kaunas, 
pasted a strip bearing the name **Stalino 
Prospekt,” over the former name. (In 
Kaunas, as generally through Eastern 
Europe street names appear over the 
house numbers.) The janitor of the 
neighboring house observed this, nodded 
his head in approval, went in, reappeared 
with a placard carrying the new name, 
and affixed it on his house. Before noon 
the janitors on their own initiative had 
renamed the entire street. 

During: the proceedings attending the 
nationalization of his offices and vaults 
the Lithuanian banker Vailokaitis said 
sneeringly: “It is terrible only the first 
time. I have been nationalized before. 
The first time was a long time ago in Pet- 


rograd. As you see I came to life again.” 

A worker replied, matter-of-factly: 
“But not a third time.” 

During the nationalization of an agri- 
cultural bank the former directors pro- 
tested at what they called the petty in- 
sistence upon entering the most minute 
items in the new inventories. The work- 
ers replied to the bankers: “You could do 
as you pleased. No one kept a check 
on you. But we are responsible to the 
people for every cent of their property.” 

In the Lithuanian Army, some of the 
reactionary officers, with the design of 
disorganizing the formations, began 
granting leaves en masse. Soldier’s 
committees suspecting the motives of this 
sudden generosity of their formerly un- 
yielding commanders, held mass meetings. 
The Lithuanian soldiers cancelled their 
own leaves, deciding that no d'sorganiza- 
tion or laxness be permitted in the army 
during the important period of transition 
to Soviet forms. 

Alongside huge drainage projects be- 
gun in the Western Byelo-Russian 
marshlands malaria stations have been 
set up for extensive oil-spraying, and 
other forms of mosquito eradication and 
for malaria research. Malaria has been 
almost entirely stamped out in the older 
Soviet regions. 


INBUSTRY 


Two recent anniversaries were noted 
in the Soviet industrial world, the tenth 
anniversary of the Stalin Tractor Plant, 
and of the Communard Plant: in the 
Ukraine, the first Soviet factory to pro- 
duce combines. Now there are 180,000 
combines in the Soviet Union, more 
than in the rest of the: world put to- 
gether, with a number of new designs 
and improvements originating in the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet scientists have developed a new 
method of mining the energy of coal, by 
burning it underground and extracting 
its energy in the form of gas. The meth- 
od is especially suited to horizontal coal 
seams, and to lignites and other low 
quality coals. Parallel wells are sunk in 
the coal seam. The seam is then ig- 
nited. Air pressure is applied in one 
well, while the gas is drawn, as it col- 
lects, from the other well. Thus low 
quality coal is converted directly into 
high quality gas. 

300 kilometers (about 180 miles) 
are already in operation of a new far 
northern railroad, now under construc- 
tion, that will connect with the railroad 
to Murmansk and be linked to Moscow, 
Leningrad and other industrial centers. 
The railroad will tap new coal and oil 
regions, serve the lumber industry and 
fisheries, and add an important new 
facility to the new settlements in the 
Arctic. 
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AGRICULTURE 


One of the exhibits at the Moscow 
Agricultural Fair is of the products of 
collective farms north of the Arctic 
Circle, in the new Karelo-Finnish Soviet 
Republic. They obtained a potato yield 
of 293 bushels per acre. There were 
displays of cereals, also grown in the 
open and vegetables grown under glass; 
and cows which on Arctic pasture and 
winter feed had an average milk yield of 
4,500 liters. (A liter is .05 greater than 
a quart.) 

So great has been the popularity of 
the Soviet agricultural exhibit in Mos- 
cow, and so important was it regarded 
as a means of education for the more 
than 100 million of the Soviet farming 
population, that it has been decided to 
continue the exhibit a third year, in 
1941. Thus the new Soviet Republics 
will have an opportunity to participate, 
along with the Karelo-Finnish Republic 
which set up its pavilion this summer. 

The swamp drainage program for 
Byelo-Russia was overfulfilled this year. 
132,750 acres were reclaimed, exceed- 
ing last year’s total by 75,000 acres. 

In 1929, at an international wine ex- 
position in Barcelona, with the world’s 
best vintners competing, a Soviet Muscat 
wine took first prize. This was the first 
news to the world of the excellence of 
Soviet wines which now enjoy an inter- 
national repute. Soviet wineries, along 
with continuous expansion of production, 
are improving in quality and range. 
Vines are now grown in regions hundreds 
of miles to the north of the furthest 


previous northern limits of viticulture. 


This has been made possible by the plant 
breeding experiments of Michurin and 
his followers. How grape crop yield has 
been stepped up is shown by the record 
of the vineyard collectives in the Derbent 
region in Georgia where output rose 
from 2.5 tons of grapes per acre in 1937 
to 3.7 tons in 1938, and 4.4 tons in 1939 
—an almost 100 per cent increase in two 
years. Also deserving credit for this 
progress are the Soviet agricultural ma- 
chinery designers who have invented new 
special plows, cultivators, hoeing ma- 
chines, fertilizer spreaders, and other 
devices which have lightened and speeded 
up every process of vine growing. 


CULTURE 


A report of Soviet book publishing for 
1939 showed that books were published 
in 111 languages. The number of titles 
reached 43,800 and the number of copies, 
701 million. Both in the number of 
titles and total production Soviet pub- 
lishing led the world. The editions aver- 
aged 16,000 copies, again higher than 
anywhere in the world. 
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The whole Soviet Union celebrated 
the centennial of the birth of the 
Georgian poet and prose writer, Akaki 
Tseretelli, who by writing in the vernacu- 
lar, and discarding the archaic conven- 
tions of the academic literary style sim- 
plified the language and made it the 
vehicle of a popular literature. Tseretelli 
was also noted for his social-mindedness. 
In spite of the fact that he came of an 
aristocratic family, his sympathies were 
with the people. His songs were sung 
on the Tiflis barricades in 1905 and up to 
his death in 1915 he continued to support 
the struggle against Tsarist tyranny. To- 
day, next to their classic epic writer 
Rusthaveli, Tseretelli is the most popu- 
lar writer of the Georgian people. 

This year the 715 Soviet colleges and 
universities matriculated 190,000 fresh- 
men. Among the new students are 8000 
in Western Byelo-Russia and Western 
Ukraine. Among the 15 new institu- 
tions of higher learning, opened this year, 
were colleges in the Karelo-Finnish Re- 
public and in Western Byelo-Russia and 
Western Ukraine. In addition to the 
number of students mentioned there will 
be 10,000 workers studying while on the 
job, and 89,000 studying by corre- 
spondence. 

Two events, celebrated not only in the 
countries concerned but throughout the 
Soviet Union, were the recent celebra- 
tions of the twentieth anniversaries of 
the Tartar and the Chuvash Autonomous 
Republics. Before the revolution il- 
literacy was as high as 90 per cent among 
the Tartars. Today it is virtually un- 
known. As for the Chuvash people, be- 
fore the revolution no book in their 
language had ever been issued. Since the 
revolution over 2 million volumes in 
the Chuvash language have been pub- 
lished by the Chuvash State Publishing 
House. 


SPORTS. 


Mass cross country races have been 
gaining in popularity in the Soviet Union. 
On one day early in July a race with 
650,000 entrants was run, 330,000 of 
whom qualified for a badge of the 
G. T. O., the big Soviet Amateur 
Athletic Association. 

Two new international swimming 
marks were set by Soviet natators in 
meets during the summer months, In 
one a new relay record was set by a 
team which included Leonid Meshkov, 
Soviet swimming star. In the other the 
world’s breast stroke champion, Semyon 
Boychenko, bettered his own record for 
900 meters, covering the distance in 2 
minutes, 33.7 seconds. 

The Soviet glider pilot I. Kartashev 
broke two international records re- 


cently when he maneuvered a multi- 
seated glider over a closed circuit flight 
of 370 kilometers, and later piloted a 
two-seater glider from Tula to Kharkov, 
a distance of 480 km. Incidentally, the 
records he broke, were those he himself 
had set in previous meets. 


PALACE OF SOVIETS 


As the construction of the Palace of 
the Soviets proceeds, it is serving as a 
vast experimental laboratory and 
school for modern building, meeting 
construction problems never faced before 
and using devices, some altogether new, 
others employed in adaptations and on 
a scale never attempted before. In the 
great hall, seating 21,000, a center cir- 
cular stage, nearly seventy feet in diam- 
eter, will be moved by powerful elevators, 
above or below the floor level. This 
stage can be expanded to a maximum 
diameter of 146 feet. A hold, 47 feet 
deep will contain scenery and equipment. 
It will be possible to set eight successive 
stages in the stage well. Two of the 
stages will be equipped for athletic dis- 
plays and three dimensional props, in- 
cluding a swimming tank with a ten-foot 
depth for aquatic displays; a third stage, 
for ballets will be of opaque glass, with 
lighting from below. 

The machinery for assembling and lift- 
ing these enormous stages will be worked 
with hydraulic power. The water will 
descend from a tank placed at the foot 
of the statue of Lenin that will crown 
the structure. Massive iron counter- 
weights on pulleys will supplement the 
hydraulic pressure in moving the loaded 
stages. In order to keep the noises made 
by the machinery from reaching the au- 
dience the entire installation will be 
sound proofed. To resist the heat gen- 
erated by the machinery the installation 
will be fireproofed with material capable 
of withstanding a temperature of 1,000° 
centigrade for two hours. The machinery 
is being manufactured at the Novo 
Kramatorsk heavy machinery plant in 
the Ukraine, each part first being tested 
in miniature, in large experimental 
models. 

The building will contain 250 ele- 
vators, four of them inside the 339-foot 
stainless-steel statue of Lenin. These 
elevators will be high speed lifts, built 
on an entirely new principle, auto- 
matically operated, making use of photo- 
electric devices, and equipped with silent 
motors. 

Staircases in the Palace of the Soviets 
will be replaced by escalators, operated 
by silent motors, and will be all metal in 
construction, using a new light and dura- 
ble alloy. The entire building will be 
air conditioned. Part of the general 
equipment includes 2,000 electric clocks. 
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THE COALESCENT TWINS 


Further scientific findings disclosed by the 
autopsy of Moscow’s celebrated two-headed baby 


HE peculiarities of the life and 

behavior of the coalescent 
twins, Ira and Galya, have already 
been described in detail.* The autopsy 
made after their death proved that 
much of what had been learned by 
physiological methods corresponded to 
peculiarities found in the structure of 
their organism. 

Let us recall for a moment their ap- 
pearance; they had two heads, and 
four arms, but their fusion began from 
the shoulders, and at the lower part of 
the torso they were completely joined. 
In appearance the legs and genital or- 
gans differed in no way from those of 
normal infants. The only noticeable 
peculiarity was a rudimentary tail of 
about three or four centimetres in 
length. 

The outward appearance of their 
unification was so complete that some 
of the organs of the chest—the breast 
glands, for instance—developed as if 
belonging to only one infant, that is, 
there were two breast glands, while 
the navel was that of a normal child. 
Autopsy, however, disclosed the fact 
that, though all the internal organs of 
the chest were duplicated, the navel 
was formed from two umbilical arter- 
ies leading separately to the inner side 
of the front wall of the abdomen. 

This indicated that the ectodermal 
development of the embryos proceeded 
in obedience to principles differing to a 
certain extent from those governing 
the embryonic development of the 
internal organs; the former were sub- 
ject to greater unification than the 
latter. 

The twins died of inflammation of 
the lungs, to which Galya (the right- 
hand twin) fell a victim. An infant 
with normal lung development would 
have had a chance of recovery, but 
under the conditions created by the 
involved relationship existing between 
the twins, recovery could hardly be 
expected. 

The actual process of dying was 
medically extremely interesting, for it 
was just then that the conditions of 
their common circulation of the blood, 
described earlier, acquired special sig- 
nificance. 

The first to fall ill was Galya, who 


during her lifetime acted the part of a 
sensitive “detector” to all external 
pathological influences. It was she who 
first caught erysipelas; it was in her 
that grippe developed, it was she who 
suffered from a slight attack of influ- 
enza. Inflammation started in her 
lungs first. It was asserted at the 
clinical investigations for nearly a 


month that Galya alone was ill; it 


was in her lungs that heavy wheezing 
could be heard, and it was obvious that 
the inflammation was making headway. 

In the autopsy it was found that the 
lungs of Ira, the left-hand twin, were 
practically normal. It follows that the 
whole of the pathological symptom- 
complex was started by Galya’s illness, 

Their common blood stream enabled 
Ira to respond only to those forms of 
irritation that were conducted by the 
blood stream. At the same time Ira 
had to make up for all deficiencies in 
the work of Galya’s heart and the 
vascular system and the acidifying 
function of the blood. 


A photograph of 
the coalescent twins 
cut open for the 
autopsy showing 
the structure of 
their internal 
organs 


By PROF. P. ANOKHIN 


The illness made headway and 
Galya grew steadily worse. Five days 
before the death of the twins Galya 
collapsed; she became insensible and 
closed her eyes; gradually her body 
grew cold. Hereupon Ira, who had 
normal lungs and a normal heart and 
vascular system, took over the respon- 
sibility, so to speak, for her dying sister. 
The strength of the contractions of her 
heart began to increase rapidly, her 
breathing grew deeper and quicker (up 
to 100 respirations a minute were 
counted), and it was obvious that this 
coincided with the setting-in of her 
sister’s state of collapse. The latter 
continued for about three hours, during 
which time Galya could not respond 
to external stimulation of any kind, 
even to the prick of the hypodermic 
syringe when adrenalin was being in- 
jected. After three hours she came to 
herself by degrees, and although ex- 
tremely weak was still able to respond 
to external irritation. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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*The September, 1939, 
issue of Soviet Rus- 
sta Topay published 
an article by the same 
author dealing with the 
behavior of the twins 
when alive. 













































Question: Will you please explain the 
difference between collective farms, state 
farms, and any other ownership of farms 
that may exist in the Soviet Union? 
T. J., Oakland, California. 


Answer: Soviet agriculture is almost 
completely socialized and is operated in 
the main by the state, as a socialist un- 
dertaking, and by farm collectives on a 
cooperative basis. Less than 1 per cent 
of all of the sown acreage of the USSR 
is operated by individual farmers.* 

The state farms or the sovhoz (the 
word is a combination of two abbreviated 
Russian words meaning Soviet economy) 
is, as the name implies, a state owned 
socialist enterprise. All the people em- 
ployed on the state farm receive wages 
in accordance with rates fixed by agree- 
ment between the union of the workers 
and the management. Wages are gradu- 
ated in accordance with the quality and 
quantity of work performed.. 

The state farms were first organized 
in 1918 on the huge estates of the former 
landowners. ‘They demonstrated to the 
peasantry, as nothing else could have at 
the time, the advantages of large scale 
agriculture which permits the use of 
agricultural machinery. The state farms 
were an immense training ground for 
many thousands of peasants who were 
transformed into agricultural specialists. 
The state farms also served as labora- 
tories and testing grounds. 

The state farms played and continue 
to play an important part in Soviet agri- 
culture. They cover a wide variety of 
husbandry: In addition to grain farms, 
there are sugar beet farms, flax, cotton, 
tobacco, tea plantations, poultry, meat 
and dairy farms, animal raising farms, 
and many others. The state farms, of 
which there are now about 4,000, deliver 
immense quantities of grain, dairy prod- 
ucts, meat and fruits of all kinds to the 
state for distribution to the people of the 
USSR. The total sown acreage of all 
the state farms is about 31,000,000 acres. 

The largest factor in Soviet agricul- 
ture, from the point of view of acreage 
occupied, number of families and total 
production is the collective farm or 
kolhoz (which is a combination of two 
abbreviated Russian words meaning col- 
lective economy). The collectives are a 
socialist form of operation of land, the 
farmers having voluntarily pooled their 
land, their implements, livestock, draft 
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animals, and common buildings. ‘These 
constitute the common socialist property 
of the collective farms. The collective 
farmers operate it collectively under 
their own management, democratically 
elected by the general meeting of all 
the farmers and their wives and members 
of the family actually working in the 
collective enterprise. All of the product 
of the collective farm belongs to the 
members. After payment of taxes and 
setting aside reserves, supplies for social 
insurance purposes and other necessary 
expenditures of the collective farm as a 
whole, the net earnings, in money and 
kind are distributed to the farmers, first 
according to the basic rate per every 
workday and second according to the 
graduated scale of payments based on the 
quantity and quality of work produced. 

According to the Constitution of the 
USSR, _ Article 8, “the land occupied by 
collective farms is secured to them for 
their use, free of charge and for an un- 
limited time, that is, in perpetuity.” 

All of the labor performed on the 
collective farms is done by the members 
of the farm. There is no hired agri- 
cultural labor permitted on the col- 
lective farms. Everyone working on the 
collective farm must be a member of the 
cooperative. This is in line with the 
socialist principle of the USSR which 
does not permit the exploitation of man by 
man. This arrangement also prevents 
the development of a class of landless 
agricultural workers as is the case in 
other countries. Most of the work re- 
quiring large machinery is handled by the 
state operated machine and tractor sta- 
tions on a contract basis. 

There are, at the present time, around 
243,000 collective farms in the USSR. 
The collective farms are engaged in the 
same variety of farming as the state 
farms are and are the mainstay in the 
production of all the crops and food- 
stuffs that the country needs. Their sown 
acreage is about 300 million acres. 

In addition to the joint ownership of 
the collective farm land, each farming 
family has its own plots of land as well 
as its own poultry and domestic animals. 
These they operate independently of the 
kolhoz and they are free to dispose of 
their crops, meats, and dairy products as 
they choose. There are about 13 million 
acres privately cultivated by the mem- 
bers of the kolhoz. There are almost 


19 million farm families united in the 
collective farms. They own, through the 
collectives in individual plots, roughly 
about 850 million acres. 


OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





By THEODORE BAYER 


Forms of Farm Ownership in the USSR 


There are still over one million farm- 
steads that are, for one reason or an- 
other, carrying on individually and are 
not members of any cooperative. Their 
share in the total production is insig- 
nificant. However, their right to in- 
dividual operation of the land is guaran- 
teed them by the Constitution. 

Included in the classification of co- 
operative farming, the kolhoz, are two 
varieties differing from the basic one, 
which, however, in point of total acre- 
age and share in the total production is 
very small. One is the commune. Un- 
der that scheme all the land, implements, 
common buildings, as well as draft ani- 
mals are socialized or communized. The 
farmers do not retain any ground for 
private plots and do not engage in any 
kind of work outside of work on the 
collective farm. They share the proceeds 
of their crop equally. 

The second variety, also very small in 
acreage and output is the partnership or 
Tovarischestvo, where the farmers pool 
their farm lands together and till it to- 
gether. The chief advantage to the 
farmers in this case is the ability to use 
large scale machinery. This is a form 
of very limited cooperation. 

Finally, to complete the picture of the 
distribution of about a billion acres of 
Soviet land, we might mention the total 
of almost 3 million acres of land owned 
and cultivated by workers who live in 
outlying and sparsely populated districts. 


Question: Does the Soviet, Union enter 
into agreements with foreign concerns to 
permit them to operate in the Soviet 


Union? B. R. F., New Haven, Conn. 


Answer: The Soviet Union has not 
entered into such agreements or granted 
concessions to foreign capital for more 
than ten years. Right after the civil 
war, when the Soviet Union was making 
gigantic efforts to restore its ruined 
economy, it granted concessions to 
foreign capital subject to certain limita- 
tions. Due to the hostility that then pre- 
vailed towards the Soviet Union not 
much foreign capital was attracted. Thus 
the foreign concessions practically 
played no part in the restoration or in- 
dustrialization of the Soviet Union. Since 
1929 practically all of the then existing 
agreements and concessions have been 
liquidated. An exception are the long- 
standing agreements with Japan, grant- 
ing mining rights in Sakhalin and 
fishing rights in the Far East. ; 

(Continued on page 33) 








Mr. Wolfe’s Muddied Fantasies 
A Review by CORLISS LAMONT 


Tue ImperiaL Soviets by Henry C. 
W olfe. Doubleday Doran, $2.50. 


HATTING briefly with Mr. Henry 

C. Wolfe one evening last July, 
after participating with him in a radio 
symposium on Soviet Russia, I was not 
a little surprised to find that he seemed 
to agree with me on several points re- 
garding the USSR. And in spite of 
his radio address, which seemed at times 
to plumb the depths of muddled fantasy, 
I went away wondering whether, after 
all, Mr. Wolfe and myself were not 
chiefly differing over the use of words. 
Was he, perhaps, condemning as “Soviet 
imperialism” what I called the Soviet 
people’s wish to see a planned and demo- 
cratic socialist order established in all 
the countries of the earth? 

Then later I picked up Mr. Wolfe’s 
book The Imperial Soviets and read it 
from cover to cover on the long trip 
from New York to Martha’s Vineyard, 
where I was going for a summer week- 
end. Of course the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad has some 
of the bumpiest sections of track in the 
whole world, not excluding the Soviet 
Union; and so it is just possible that I 
was cock-eyed when I read the book 
rather than Mr, Wolfe when he wrote 
it. But, no, here it all is before me 
again in black and white, and there can 
be no doubt as to what the author says. 

The paradox of Mr. Wolfe’s seeming 
agreement with me is thoroughly ac- 
counted for in his book, in which he 
constantly registers a well-known and 
not unfavorable fact about Soviet Russia 
on one page and then states something 
completely contradictory on the next. 
One moment he explains how the USSR, 
faced by militaristic enemies in 
both West and East, joined the League 
of Nations to try and establish the prin- 
ciple of collective security; the next he 
describes Mr. Litvinov’s unceasing ef- 
forts at Geneva as mere “super-stage 
play.” In one place he quotes with ap- 
proval Walter Lippmann’s admission 
that if Russia had gone into the war on 
the side of France and. Britain, the 
French and British might have been 
tempted to let the conflict become “an 
anti-Communist crusade” on Hitler’s 
part; a few pages later he talks of Rus- 
sia as a “war provocateur” because it 
did not enter the Anglo-French trap, but 
sought safety in other ways. 

Mr. Wolfe tortures even ancient his- 
tory in order to prove that the European 
war was all a Soviet plot. Thus we 
read: “As Stalin watched Europe’s war 
preparations he may well have recalled 
the situation in ancient Greece when 
Athens and Sparta were preparing to 
destroy each other. He may have de- 
cided that if the Franco-British (Atheni- 
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ans) and the Germans (Spartans) 
fought each other, only the Macedonians 
(Bolsheviks) could ultimately profit. His 
diplomacy was pointed, therefore, toward 
making the Athens-Sparta collision a cer- 
tainty.” Now this analogy sounds quite 
neat,—until you consult your history 
books and discover that the rise of Mace- 
don did not commence until more than 
sixty years after the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War that did indeed drain the 
life-blood out of both Athens and Sparta. 

Europe’s present imperialist war is ob- 
viously suicidal. But Stalin and Soviet 
Russia are no more to blame for it than 
King Philip and Macedonia were for the 
Peloponnesian War, which likewise was 
caused ‘by economic rivalries. On the 
other hand, the people of the Soviet 
Union are fully justified, in their attitude 
toward a conflict which they did their 
best to prevent, in taking every advantage 
of it for the purpose of strengthening 
their own defensive position and en- 
couraging the spread of a continental 
Socialism that will mean the permanent 
abolition of war in Europe. 

Apparently Mr. Wolfe’s mind is simply 
unable to advance beyond the age-long 
formulae of imperialism and conquest 
and to realize that the Soviet Union 
stands for a fundamentally new order of 
things in the world, both nationally and 
internationally. So he inevitably at- 
tempts to reduce Soviet policy to the level 
of the bloodthirsty Fascist and bourgeois 
power politics in which globe-trotting 
American journalists and authors move 
and have their being. But it is no more 
possible: to understand the Soviet Repub- 
lic by applying to it the social-economic 
categories germane to capitalist society 
than to understand the nature of life by 
applying to it concepts of pre-Darwinian 
biology. 


THE HOMELAND 
GROWS 


(Continued from page 17) 


Twenty-two years. Intent and rap- 
turous are the faces of the delegates. 
Less than a year ago in this room the 
delegations from the western regions 
of Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine were 
welcomed. At this session we are 
welcoming four new Soviet Republics. 

After twenty-two years of waiting, 
after twenty-two years of suffering and 
toil. No—no one who has faith and 
a fighting spirit, will forsake the work- 
ers’ homeland! ‘The blood which for 
twenty-two years has been poured into 
the Bessarabian and Bukovinian earth, 


the tears of children, are today wiped 
out in the Kremlin Hall. 

The death of those who have fallen 
in battle, the torment of those who 
have struggled for long years has to- 
day borne fruit. The Akkerman 
steppes murmur, and the waters of the 
Danube, the woods on the slopes of 
its hills and mountains, ring with the 
songs of a free people. No one who 
has faith and a fighting spirit will for- 
sake the homeland of the workers. 

Beat stronger, heart, with joy and 
pride. Beat stronger, heart, with 
boundless love. Your homeland 
marches forward. ‘The homeland for 
which you have yearned and suffered, 
for which you have fought through 
years of blood and tears. The foot- 
steps of history pound onward, more 
swiftly than ever before. Over far 
roads roar the tanks bearing the Red 
Army men with their joyous news. 
Our love and our pride—bearers of 
the Red Banner. The liberated peoples 
shower the tanks with flowers, with 
trembling hearts the still oppressed lis- 
ten for their distant rumble. 

Not amid the roar of guns nor the 
flames of battle does my homeland 
move forward, but in happiness, peace 
and brotherhood it widens its borders. 

The solid earth trembles, the ground 
gives way beneath peoples and nations. 
The sky flames, the thunder of guns 
shakes land and sa. Like down on the 
wind, governments and nations are 
blown away. 

But in my homeland the wind bends 
the grain in the fields like a golden 
wave. The pine woods rustle, the 
laughter of children sounds in the city 
streets, songs rise from the villages, 
work hums—the people build a happy 
life. 

Give us your hands, comrades from 
four new republics, in an oath of 
brotherhood, through life and through 
death; in an oath of struggle without 
respite and without quarter. 

From this moment on we shall 
struggle and work and go forward to- 
gether. To live and to die, if need 
be, for our common homeland, to 
strengthen its foundations, to cement 
its power, to lift it higher and higher 
and higher. 

The old world trembles to its very 
depths, the- mighty are destroyed, and 
the great have fallen. But our home- 
land, the workers’ homeland, grows 
and strides forward, lighting for the 
whole world the dawn of hope. 
—tTranslated by Jessica Smith from 
Pravda of August 4, 1940. 
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WORLD DEMOCRACY NEEDS THE USSR 


(Continued from page 16) 


secure the support of our government 
in the areas of foreign investment. This 
is only another way of saying that an 
internal struggle of the democratic 
forces in the United States against the 
opposing monopoly controls of the 
means of livelihood, necessarily con- 
fronts us as a nation, and determines 
whether or not we shall be able to 
lead in helping democratic movements 
in other parts of the world. These 
movements are vital in India, in Chi- 
na, in Africa, and in parts of Latin 
America. ‘They are present, though 
suppressed, in the defeated democracies 
of Europe. ‘They are traditional in 
Great Britain, although its govern- 
ment has not supported a democratic 
policy in world affairs. Indeed, the 
contradictions between the democracy 
of England and the imperialism of 
Great Britain typifies the struggle of 
the present period. 

It is in the midst of this struggle 
that the United States is called upon 
today to rally the forces which can 
genuinely support the struggle for 
world democracy. 


The Soviet System in 
World Democracy 


In the history of man’s struggle 
for livelihood the Russian Revolution 
gave an answer after long years of 
oppression by the tsarist government 
reinforced by a reactionary church and 
a corrupt priesthood, which, moreover, 
held the people in bondage to igno- 
rance and suppression. ‘The Russian 
peasants and workers and the sol- 
diers exhausted in the World War 
demanded bread and peace. In an- 
swer to their demand the Soviets which 
arose in field, factory, and barracks, 
took over the administration of gov- 
ernment and became the unit of the 
new political system. Thereafter, they 
socialized land and all natural re- 
sources and gradually undertook the 
economic and social administration of 
the country, dispossessing private own- 
ers and extending socialist organiza- 
tion to all branches of industry. Thus, 
they established the people’s owner- 
ship. 

Now, after twenty-three years, their 
system is no longer a theory. It is a 
body of experience in social adminis- 
tration, adding a new chapter to the 
history of government and developing 
a new science of human association in 
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the workshop and in the community. 
Their new science is directed toward 
the organization of things rather than 
the domination of man by man. It is no 
longer possible for any man or group 
of men to own the means of livelihood 
of others, nor to make a profit out of 
others’ labor. Incidentally, no one 
any longer can profit by the manufac- 
ture of munitions. ‘These facts make 
possible complete unity in the foreign 
policy which aims to keep peace in the 
world; likewise there is unity in the 
aim to make the Soviet Union secure. 
All idea of superior or inferior races 
disappears. 

The Soviet system differs funda- 
mentally from the other systems in the 
world today. It offers no opportu- 
nity for investments from abroad and, 
hence, is not subject to external con- 
trols as are the governments which 
depend upon foreign loans for their 
maintenance. Its exports are planned 
to pay for its needed imports. Its 
planned economy is freed from the 
fluctuations, which periodically inter- 
rupt production in other lands. Its 
farmers prosper as its manufacturing 
industries grow. New discoveries in 
technology and new inventions cause 
no fear of unemployment since the 
planned introduction of these improve- 
ments results at once in making their 
benefits available in less arduous work 
and higher living standards. More- 
over, the Soviet Union is the only 
country in the world which has been 
able to provide for the national defense 
without lowering the standards of liv- 
ing of the people. ‘These have been 
steadily raised, though not, of course, 
in the degree which would have been 
possible had war in the world not 
made these demands upon the Soviet 
economy. 

In its contacts with other lands the 
Soviet Union has not sought converts 
to its own system. The reason for 
this is that the Soviets recognize that 
a people’s form of government and 
economic organization develop histor- 
ically within the community. They 
are not imported, though obviously 
contemporary history and social science 
can make available the result of expe- 
rience, and can compare different sys- 
tems. Therefore, the experience of 
the Soviet Union must inevitably in- 
fluence thought and action through- 
out the world. 


Actually, in the world today there 
is but one other system; namely, capi- 
talism, though it takes different forms 
in different parts of the world. In 
certain nations feudalism, or the pre- 
dominant influence of land owners, still 
prevails and holds back the nation 
from the normal development of its 
industries through the utilization of 
twentieth century technology. ‘This 
backward stage has been illustrated in 
the recent past, in Spain and in a num- 
ber of countries in Latin America. In 
other areas of the world, especially 
where raw materials are produced, 
primitive living conditions continue in 
the community, while foreign capital 
develops the industries and foreign 
owners are protected by their own 
governments. ‘This is the characteris- 
tic of the colonial system and it rep- 
resents the imperialist stage of capi- 
talism. The peoples of the British 
Empire know its meaning in their daily 
lives, especially the textile workers in 
India and the workers in the gold 
mines in South Africa. Though there 
are differences in methods of admin- 
istration, essentially imperialism char- 
acterizes the colonial system, whether 
administered by Great Britain, France, 
or the Netherlands. 

Nazism, which represents a stage of 
capitalism at which democracy has been 
destroyed, specifically its parliamentary 
institutions and its trade unions, with 
terrorism against other so-called 
“races” as its weapon of destructicn 
and power, now, after its recent vic- 
tories in Europe, faces a dilemma. The 
nationalism it fostered to build up its 
military machine, is a concept not ap- 
plicable to the international task of or- 
ganizing for peacetime production the 
invaded nations which have attained 
maturity in culture and have demon- 
strated their capacity for independence 
in the modern era. The present situa- 
tion in Europe is well described in a 
resolution of the All-India National 
Congress on May 18th: “The menace 
of a new and vast Fascist Empire looms 
over Europe, and yet even the possi- 
bility of military triumph can give it no 
stable foundation.” 

Viewed in terms of administering 
the new technology, governments to- 
day ‘have the task of organizing pro- 
duction and exchange over wider and 
wider areas. First regional and then 
world unity becomes a necessity in 
man’s control of his environment. Im- 
perialism has been concerned more with 
domination than with organization. 
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World unity must be organized, but 
its essence must be democratic. It can- 
not tolerate the exploitation of man by 
man, because the continuing poverty 
and discontent of the masses would ob- 
struct production and create such a bur- 
den of government by force as would 
defeat itself. 

The struggle today is between sys- 
tems of domination of man by man and 
the methods of achieving man’s dom- 
ination over things, which is democ- 
racy’s task. Imperialism tries to pos- 
sess things by ruling men. Sovietism 
aims to give men the power to rule 
things by first owning them in common. 

How long imperialism will last, and 
through what stages it will pass can- 
not today be predicted. ‘Throughout 
the world, however, the masses of the 
people cry out for security of liveli- 


hood and for peace. Because the So- 
viet Union has reached the stage of 
administering livelihood and has elim- 
inated its internal conflicts for power 
through ownership, it offers to these 
democratic aspirations everywhere, a 
center for the organization of peace 
between nations. Peace and collective 
security must be established in order 
that the people in all nations under 
their various systems may advance 
toward the goal which is democracy. 
The challenge to the United States 
today is to strengthen its own demo- 
cratic forces so that it may influence 
its government to support democratic 
movements in other lands, and thus, to 
protect its own democracy. 

In the task of preserving and restor- 
ing peace, the United States would find 
in the USSR its most powerful ally. 


THE SOVIET WORKER AND HIS JOB 


(Continued from page 21) 


The range of-jobs is as wide as human 
experience. House-maids fresh from 
the village take courses and leave do- 
mestic service for work as store clerks, 
mill operators, nursery school attend- 
ants, and in these new posts can go 
higher. There are cases of coal miners 
who have become professors, of sea- 
men who have become writers, of home- 
less waifs who are now famous flyers. 
Many have not changed their occupa- 
tion but grown to greatness within it. 

Driven by the onward rush of time, 
human effort goes ahead in the Soviet 
Union to experience a new freedom in 
the pursuit of life. In every human 
being is a margin of discontent, an area 
of the unfulfilled. Completion is a 
compelling urge in the Soviet Union 
as everywhere, but it does not drive 
toward amassing a private fortune. 
Material wealth is social wealth. Am- 
bition finds new outlets. 

A young graduate doctor of my ac- 
quaintance did not want to go into a 
country district, as most young doctors 
have to. Educated at state expense 
doctors are asked to serve an interne- 
ship in rural areas, where great effort 
is being made to advance medical ser- 
vices. But he preferred to stay in 
Moscow where the chief research in- 
stitutions are located and where he be- 
lieved he could do the most good. He 
finally received a Moscow appointment, 
but he may regret his choice, for the 
practical training of service in a rural 
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area where one stands on one’s own, is 
highly desirable for a young doctor. 

Life experience in the Soviet Union 
has its varieties as elsewhere. Some 
individuals never leave their birth- 
place; others range all over the map. 
There is Konstantin Badygin, born in 
a small town near Moscow. Longing 
for a life at sea sent him away from 
his inland home. In Vladivostok he 
signed on a ship. In several years at 
sea he visited many ports. around the 
world, but he did more. By study in 
courses offered aboard ship he advanced 
himself from seaman to boatswain, to 
mate. A further course of training in 
a school on land, qualified him for the 
position of assistant captain on an Arc- 
tic ship. At twenty-eight years of age 
he was captain of the ice-breaker Sedov 
which on a derelict voyage of more 
than two years, that was converted 
into one of the outstanding scientific 
expeditions of our time, drifted ice- 
bound across the entire polar basin. He 
returned to Moscow a national hero— 
and a student,—enrolling in a higher 
school, for more advanced study of 
navigation. 

In Moscow I once met the editor of 
a country newspaper, published in one 
of the new Arctic towns. Stationed on 
the shores of the vast Arctic Ocean, he 
would interview sailors, incoming or 
outgoing. A member of the Com- 
munist Party, he said “I’ll go anywhere 
the Party sends me,” but he lived in 


one place and held down his post. 
Pointing to a husky sailor, he said with 
pride: “That fellow has been five times 
through the Northern Sea Route.” 
“And you?” I inquired. His regretful 
reply was: “I have never been through 
once.” 

The Soviet flyer Georgi Baidukov 
reached Portland, Oregon, in a Soviet 
plane flown on a non-stop flight from 
Moscow over the North Pole. Few 
who met him here in America knew 
that this accomplished pilot had once 
been a homeless waif, sent to school 
after being rounded up with other un- 
fortunates. His childhood had -been 
spent along and on the Trans-Siberian 
road, where as a boy he caught the sing- 
ing rhythm of wheels and the echoes 
of locomotive whistles, far away. 

Whether a man lives in one place or 
travels widely is a matter of preference 
and of occupation. Both kinds of work 
are available in the Soviet Union. One 
has only to qualify. The perfect com- 
bination seemingly is that of conductor 
on a Trans-Siberian train, on duty for 
twenty-five days of steady movement 
across two continents east and west 
again, then on leave twenty-five days 
before the next long journey. I met a 
Trans-Siberian train conductor who 
had been promoted from the job of 
track-walker. Sheltered in a tiny cab- 
in beside the long railway, that links 
the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean 
with iron rails, he had guarded and in- 
spected the mainline day after day over 
a distance of one mile or so. To east 
and west of him were men on similar 
work. One mile of ‘track through 
dense forests, with hours of travel 
either way to the nearest town, a typi- 
cal wilderness spot; there he had lived 
and watched the trains go by. Now 
he rides the train on its long journey 
across Europe and Asia. When asked 
which he preferred, he was non-com- 
mittal. ‘To the unimaginative mind,” 
he said, “one can be as monotonous as 
the other. Both kinds of work must 
be done to keep the trains running.” 
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AN AMERICAN STUDENT 
BECOMES A SOVIET 
DENTIST 


(Continued from page 23) 


worker not risk his job when he does 
so, but in many cases, receives a bonus, 
or a special, paid vacation in one of the 
most famous resorts, as a reward. For 
the help I gave, by introducing Ameri- 


can methods of doing removable bridge 


work, and inlay casting work, I re- 
ceived money bonuses, vacations in the 
Caucasus, and a certificate of honor. 
The management also provided me 
time, and arranged my hours to enable 
me to carry on my studies in dentistry. 


In the study of dentistry, the Soviet 
Union now leads the world. The So- 
viet dentist today must have a knowl- 
edge of the entire human body, not 
merely of the mouth and teeth. He 
takes up stomatology which is actually 
a full medical course, with study of the 
mouth and teeth as the specialty. He 
studies them in relation to the whole 
body; and the practice of dentistry is 
coordinated with the general health 
care of the patient in a completer man- 
ner than in any other country. 


A noted Soviet dentist, Dr. Dauge, 
was the leader in this move. After 
considerable agitation he succeeded in 
getting several universities to open 
stomatological institutes as branches. 
Then in 1935 the government decreed 
that no more dental institutes should 
be opened, that instead all new insti- 
tutes be stomatological institutes; and 
that gradually the existing dental in- 
stitutes be reorganized as stomatologi- 
cal institutes. 


Every institute and every clinic has 
research departments and the best men 
of their staffs are usually to be found 
in this department. In addition the 
laboratories are made available to staff 
members and other qualified people 
who wish to carry on experiments. 
New methods or materials, arrived at 
through such research, are then put be- 
fore a committee of specialists. On 
their approval the methods are further 
tested in actual practice, and then be- 
come routine procedure along with 
whatever modifications and further de- 
velopments are made in the course of 
practice. 


(In the next issue Dr. Nitzby will 
illustrate with examples and anecdotes 
the life of a Soviet dentist.) 
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193 MILLION LIVE SOULS 
(Continued from page 12) 
of the USSR, of whom 18,400,000 


were girls and women. Of these 31,- 
000,000 were in regular children’s 
schools, 5,000,000 in schools for 
adults and for literates and semi- 
literates, the remainder in technical 
schools and higher educational institu- 
tions. On the average throughout the 
USSR, 223 persons out of every 1,000 
of the population are engaged in study, 

Examining comparative figures avail- 
able for European countries in recent 
years, we find a much higher propor- 
tion of the children in primary and in- 
termediate schools in the USSR than 
in Western Europe. ‘Thus: 


Students per 
Year 1000 of Population 
USSR 1939 182.3 
Great Britain 1935-1936 144.9 
France 1936-1937 135.6 
Germany 1937-1938 128.3 
Italy 1936-1937 120.1 


The number of persons in the USSR 
with intermediate education is 13,200,- 
000, or approximately 78 per every 
thousand of the population. Of these 
11,800,000, or 89.4 per cent are under 
39. Thus it is clear that the over- 
whelming majority of these received 
their education since the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was established. In this cate- 
gory 45.5 per cent are women. 

The greatest proportion of people 
with intermediate education is to be 
found in Moscow and Leningrad, re- 
spectively 220 and 219 persons per 
every thousand of the population. The 
proportion is also high in the national 
republics, reaching for example over 
113 per thousand in Georgia and the 
Crimea. 

The number of persons with a high- 
er education in the USSR is 1,080,000 
or 6.4 per every thousand of the pop- 
ulation. Seventy per cent of these are 
under 39. This is the new Soviet in- 
telligentsia which has arisen directly 
from the ranks of the working class 


and the peasantry. Most striking of 
all the facts afforded by the census 
material, perhaps, is this table showing 
the growth of various professions: 


1926 1939 

Engineers, architects and 

designers, excluding di- 

rectors of enterprises 

and departments ..... 32,000 305,000 
Middle Technical Person- 

nel (technicians, con- 

struction superintend- 

ents, station chiefs,etc.) 175,000 836,000 
Agronomists .........+6- 18,000 90,000 
Other agro-technical per- 

sonel (surveyors, live- 

stock-technicians, etc.). 13,000 114,000 
Scientific workers (pro 

fessors, personnel of 

scientific institutes, etc.) 14,000 93,000 
fC re rer 348,000 1,201,000 
Cultural-Educational work- 

ers (journalists, librari- 

ians, club directors, etc.) 59,000 495,000 
Ast WORMS ecccce ccs 54,000 174,000 
DOgtOne 7k i sisi eeiesceces 70,000 155,000 
Other medical personnel 

{feldchers, accoucheurs, 

trained nurses) ...... , 607,000 
Bookkeepers, accountants 375,000 1,769,000 


When the completed census results 
are published we shall have a much 
more detailed and exact picture of the 
composition of the Soviet population. 
Meantime, it: does not take much im- 
agination to clothe the above figures 
with the shining reality they represent. 
This one table alone conjures up a pic- 
ture of new generations of young peo- 
ple choosing freely their professions, 
confident that they will be able to 
practice them, that their talents will be 
fully trained and utilized. The pic- 
ture is darkened by the thought of what 
faces young people elsewhere in the 
world today, doomed to swell the lists 
of dead and missing rather than, like 
these Soviet young people, standing up 
to be counted among the builders of 
a new world. 


(Note—The above material was 
compiled from the preliminary official 
Soviet census figures analyzed in So- 
viet periodicals.—Ed.) 





QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 29) 


Question: What is the internal debt 
of the USSR and how does the govern- 
ment borrow? 


F. N., Little Rock, Ark. 


Answer: The government of the 
USSR borrows money directly from its 
people without the intermediary of 
banks. From the beginning of the Five- 
Year Plan to the present year, the So- 
viet Union borrowed directly from its 
population some 36% billion rubles. This 
year the Soviet government has floated 


a new, internal 20 year loan of 8 bil- 
lion rubles, which will bring the total 
of money loaned by the Soviet popula- 
tion to its government to about 44% bil- 
lion rubles. However, the Soviet Union 
has repaid old loans to its population 
amounting to over 6 billion rubles, so 
that the net internal indebtedness will 
amount to around 38 billion rubles. The 
state loans are very popular with the 
Soviet people. Over 50,000,000 individ- 
ual citizens were holders of government 
bonds. in 1939. The proceeds of these 
government loans are used for capital 
investment for the enlargement of the 
productive capacity of Soviet industries. 
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THE COALESCENT TWINS 
(Continued from page 28) 


It is impossible to enter here into 
all the details of the infants’ behavior 
during the next five days: each stage 
was of peculiar physiological interest, 
and scientific importance. 

Autopsy showed that the twins’ in- 
ternal organs were so constructed that 
Ira was the master-twin, while Galya 
remained, to a certain extent, parasitic. 
What was most interesting of all, was 
that from their outward appearance 
this could not have been surmised. It 
was only Galya’s heightened sensitive- 
ness to every form of ailment that led 
one to suspect some hidden inferiority 
in her. 

The fact that the twins had two 
separate hearts was established during 
their lifetime by means of the electro- 
cardiograph. The relationship between 
the two proved to be quite an unex- 
pected one; both hearts were of the 
same size and structure and were con- 
‘tained in the same membrane which, 
however, was partitioned into two 
halves; one of these divisions was oc- 
cupied by Galya’s heart, the other— 
by Ira’s. 

Since the unification of the two chil- 
dren began at the chest, the position of 
their lungs was abnormal. Ira’s left 
lung was perfectly normal, and, al- 
though the right was rather far back, 
both her lungs differed very little in 
size from the normal. Galya’s lungs 
‘were very cramped, far back, and quite 
obviously affected by the inflamma- 
tion. 

Even before autopsy, the X-rays had 
shown that the twins had two stom- 
achs, but that they were by no means 
the same. Ira’s stomach, which was 
perfectly normal in size and position, 
was situated well forward behind the 
abdominal wall, while Galya’s was 
squeezed against the wall of the back 
and in several places a huge liver was 
pressing on it. 

This common organ of theirs, which 
extended from one side to another, 
had clearly formed as a result of the 
coalescing of Galya’s and Ira’s livers. 
This was indicated by the presence of 
the two gall-bladders opening into two 
separate intestines. Both intestines lead 
normally to the duodenum. Galya’s 
bowel was approximately 20-30 per 
cent narrower than that of Ira’s, and 
this was another sign of the inferiority 
of the ailing right-hand twin. Below 
the Bauhin’s valve after the passing 
of the smaller intestines into the 
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larger, both of the larger: intestities 
merged into one large intestine leading 
to the common outlet. Thus, as out- 
ward appearances had led us to sup- 
pose, the unification of the twins was 
present in the larger intestine as well. 

The structure of the urino-genital 
organs was interesting; two kidneys 
were perfectly formed, two were rudi- 
mentary; the ducts from each pair 
united high up and led in a normal 
way to a single bladder. 

The uterus, Fallopian tubes and 
ovaries were situated as in a normal 
girl of that age. On autopsy extremely 
rudimentary uterus and oviducts were 
found in the cavity just within the ab- 
dominal wall; these organs were so 
small that they might easily have been 
overlooked. 

The discovery convinced us that 
during the unification process, one of 
the girls—Galya—was thrust into the 
background, so to speak, by her sister 
Ira, and the result of the partial efface- 
ment of Galya was this extraordinary 
anatomical structure. 

The facts given here about their 
structure are, of course, merely tenta- 
tive, such as may be given in a super- 
ficial anatomical description. A de- 
tailed study of the structure of these 
organs, their innervation, and stimula- 
tion by the blood-vessels, would be of 
immense scientific interest for the 
solving of a number of questions con- 
nected with the functions observed. 
With this in view I have organized a 
commission of prominent specialists, 
professors of anatomy and microscopy, 
who will carry on research, according 
to a given plan, on certain organs of 
the coalescent twins. This work will 
occupy about a year. 


RED ARMY IN LITHUANIA 
(Continued from page 14) 


the Lithuanian frontier town, Naumi- 
estis, the elections to the Seym were 
going on. ‘They were held in a big 
school building so near the frontier that 
it faced a Lutheran church in Germany 
not half a mile away. 

On the side towards Germany the 
local Lithuanians had hung a great red 
flag with the hammer and sickle,— 
home-made. “That’s to show them 
over there,” they said. 

I chatted with a group of women 
farmhands, who cross the border often 
to work on big farms of East Prussia. 
They grinned as they told me how their 








German employers sympathized with 
them. “You poot people. In another 
week you'll be completely under the 
Soviets.” 

“That’s what we want,” the Lithu- 
anian -farmhands retorted. ‘“That’s 
what we're voting for.” 

Kaunas, July 15 
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Do You Get Your Facets 


On World Issues First Hand? 


More than ever before in human history spoken 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. 
From the capitals ofa dozen nations, spoken words 
ina dozen languagesare flashed to us, determining 
for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- 


eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
formation on world events direct, first hand, 
original, authentic? 


Understand the spoken and written words in 
any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTENBORN SAYS: 


‘*Hitler in his 
speech spoke of 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the Ger- 
man Government 
this signficant reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


BURTON RASCOE—“Your method is 
the most painless | have ever encoun- 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be- 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage. 


PAUL ROBESON—“‘1 have used many 
of your courses, including Russian. Ger- 
man and French. I now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.” 


VIRGINIA PAGE—“‘After a few les- 
sons of my French course, | am con- 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 

MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—“1 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
Italian Course and I assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.” 








In your own home you can at once 
hear the words in any foreign lan- 
guage you choose, know precisely 
what they mean and learn to speak 
them and understand them without 
any intermediary. 


By this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 
minutes a day, follow a simple text 
and in an incredibly short time be- 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 
most essential words—more than 
enough to understand almost any 
conversation or broadcast. 


LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- 
able advance of this century in mod- 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- 
most professors of languages con- 
nected with the great universities of 
the world—Oxford, Cambridge, The 
Sorbonne, Columbia, Madrid, Se- 


ville, Rome, Géttingen, etc., etc.— 
made LINGUAPHONE thescientifi- 
cally streamlined method for learning 
to speak, read, write and understand 
a foreign language. It brings a living 
voice into your own home, that speaks 
to you. and repeats to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 
vate tutor at your side. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 
and correctly a million men and 
women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers, 
teachers, writers, engineers, business 
men, importers and exporters, Army 
and Navy men, diplomatic service 
employees, singers, movie and radio 
stars, actors, in addition to many 
high school and college students— 
all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
sure key to progress in mastering a 
foreign language. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 


FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 
RUSSIAN IRISH DUTCH 
SWEDISH GREEK ENGLISH* 
LATIN JAPANESE PERSIAN 
CHINESE ESPERANTO CZECH 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 


*American as well as British pronunciation 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK telling the whole story of 
Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 
say about it. NO OBLIGATION. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


New York City 


44 R.C.A. Building 











LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE ; 
44 R.C.A. Building, New York City ' 
Without cost or obligation please send me , 
the Linguaphone Book. 1 
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THE IRON FLOOD 
by A. Serafmovich 
“A virile picture,” “a stirring story’ is the way 


the reviewers characterize this realistic novel of 
the Civil War. 


BRUSSKI, THE SOIL REDEEMED 
by A. Pauferov 
is the classic Soviet novel of collectivization, 


showing it in stirring terms of human drama, 
pitched on an epic scale. 


| LOVE 
by A. Avdeyerko 
which the New Republic called ‘‘a fine example 


of the strong and vigorous literature a healthy 
social structure can breed.” 


RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 
by Pat Sloan 
The intimate human book about Russia you’ve 


been asking for. A best seller in England, al- 
ready a big seller in the United States. 
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114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Friends—I enclose $1.50 for which please enter my subscription to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY for one year and send me the book | have checked. 
(-] Renewal. 
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The Magazine You Need 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY brings you the news of 193 
million people, belonging to nearly a hundred distinct nation- 
alities and living together and working together on the great- 
est human tasks ever undertaken. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY brings you the news about the 
al country that has become the key. to international 
affairs. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY brings you this news in fasci- 
nating articles by authorities, in accurate translations, in 
authentic documents, in on-the-spot photographs. 

Events in the Soviet Union, in industry, science, culture, 
politics, move at history-making speed. What happens in the 
Soviet Union affects the whole world. SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY reports these events, makes clear their world 
significance. 

In the present world crisis SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
has become indispensable to everyone who wants the facts 
about this vitally important country. 

To understand the world you live in, you need SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. 


A Book You Want to Own or 
Send as a Gift — 


On the left is a list of four books. Three are notable 
Soviet novels, one a dramatic story of the Civil War, another 
based on the new Soviet agriculture, the third on the new 
Soviet man, an amazing autobiographical novel of a homeless 
waif reclaimed to useful creative life. The fourth book is a 
clear, straightforward book about the Soviet Union, written 
by a young Englishman who lived and worked in the Soviet 
Union for over seven years. As a direct human picture of 
day-to-day life it is considered by many the finest book about 
the Soviet Union yet published. You can have your choice of 
one of these books free. 


A Three-Dollar Value for $1.50 


For the regular price of a year’s subscription to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY you receive your choice of one of these 
fine books free. Book and magazine together are yours for 
only $1.50; the regular subscription price for the magazine 
alone, if you take advantage of this special offer now. 
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